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Are we going to have a depression? 


HEN prices get so high in relation to values 

that people can no longer pay them, buyers 
stop buying—and a depression is on. Therefore 
every act of every American which increases prices 
without equally increasing values is making a 
depression that much more certain: 


... Every manufacturer who tries to operate with 
old equipment, which means high costs. 


. . . Every workman who demands and gets more 
pay without increasing his production to earn it. 


. . . Every manager who is more interested in his 
profit record than in his value record. 


. .. Every labor leader who keeps himself in power 
by demanding more and more from business and 
who lacks the courage and honesty to tell his men 
they must earn what they get. 


. . . Every government official who fights against 
reductions in his swollen department—reductions 
which would mean savings and so cut taxes and 
the staggering debt. 


These are the people whose selfishness is hurling 
us toward a depression. There is still time to stop 
it. But it can only be done if every single American 
has the courage and the common sense to start 
now to give full value for every penny he gets. 


SWASEY 
Machine Tools 
Cleveland 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINE fENG 
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HIME 


5, The Mimeograph 


line 


MODEL 92 


MODEL 97 


Simple —no complicated technique to learn. Office boy or secretary can operate it. 


Versatile— letters, forms, post cards, folders . . . variety of sizes and shapes... 
long or short runs. 


Fast- always ready for use. Little preparation time. No extensive daily “cleanup.” 


Electrically driven or hand-operated models. Call the Mimeograph distributor near 
you for a demonstration. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, 4. DICK COMPANY 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. R-1047 
720 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6 
Please send me further information on the Mimeograph 
brand duplicators now available. 


IS MADE BY A. B. DICK COMPANY 
!EOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. ; 
rat Office. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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Tre final proof of QUALITY 
in Sleeve Bearings is the perform- 
ance delivered. Performance, 
however, depends to a very great 
extent on how the bearings are 
made. These textile mill bearings 
are a good example. The first con- 
sideration ...1... is the alloy. 
It must contain all the necessary 
ingredients . . . in their correct 
proportion . . . to provide the re- 


quired bearing characteristics. Next, the machining of the outside 


and inside diameters . 


. . 2-3... . must be smooth, and to precise 


measurements. Lugs, recesses and slots . . . 4-5-6 . . . must be correctly 
placed, accurately machined to the proper height or depth and free 
from burrs. Oil grooving... 7... must be the proper style, the correct 
width and depth to guarantee proper distribution of the lubrication. 


The chamfer...8... 
self-aligning feature... 


must be at the proper angle, as should the 
9... and the flat... 10. These are but a 


few of the many factors that enter into the production of top quality 
bearings. The easiest way to be sure of getting the finest quality 
available is to place your bearing requirements with Johnson Bronze. 
We have the skilled help . . . the complete facilities . .. more than forty 
years of bearing experience . . . and can make quick delivery. Write, 


wire or call now. 


JOHNSON BRONZE COMPANY 
720 $. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Which ink will you be using ten years from now? 


Smart industrialists are looking ahead... evalu- 
ating today the things their business will need to 


stay on the black-ink side of the ledger. 


That’s why alert industrialists are building 
factories in the South served by the 8,000-mile 
Southern Railway System. They know that this 
is a fast-rising section on the nation’s industrial 


barometer ...that it has all the natural and eco- 
nomic advantages needed for steady, profitable 
growth ... that it holds the bright promise of a 
“black-ink” future for all industries. 


Now is the time to “Look Ahead —Look South!” 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 
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To go places on the road you need modern 


transportation. To go places in business you 
need the greatest number of correct answers 
in the shortest possible time. REPLACE 
with FRIDEN...your insurance against costly 
errors. You'll save money too by using Friden 
Methods, developed to produce speedily... 
accurate useful answers to all types of figure 
problems. Ask your local Friden Recocheins- 
tive for a demonstration on your own work. 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada, 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT « SAN LEANDRO, CALIF,, U. S.A.* SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Encouraged by the indi 
generosity of the war years, 
continue to bombard busine 
contributions to 57 varieties 
This gives added importance t 
rent Community Chest campy 
also increases the responsibilit 
drives’ chief strategist, H. J. |\ 
39-year-old president of Pitts 
famed food processing compai\ 

Choice of young Heinz as hii 
the Community Chests of Americ: 
a shrewd selection. He has an» 
gent interest in public welfare p 
uncanny genius for getting meg 
commercial or sentimental, across +} 
public. Thus he designed the Con4 
nity Chest trademark for the 19+ 
sade which hopes to raise $165-1 
for 1,000 local chests. The symb 
red feather in a circle of stars. (); 
reward for courageous and unselfis 
in chivalry, the red feather toda 4 
ognizes the good will of comm» 
chest donors. 

e Hands Full—What with the : 
crisis and the pressure for H. J. |i: 
Co. products, the corporation's 
dent will have his hands full during 
chest campaign. He is equipped fi: 
double job since he has always ; 
positions of social responsibility 
is reflected in young Heinz’s adver 
which pleads with U.S. consume: 
save food for the benefit of othe: 
tions. A practical application 
creed was the shipment this ye 
3-million cans of food to Fur 
hungry children. 

Heinz has the same flair for pro: 
ing quality foods as his grandfather. a 
company founder. The original llc 
J. started by grating and peddling how 
radish in Pittsburgh 78 years ago 
an example to the sluggish, Henn “4m 
First used to run up office stair 
mutton-chop whiskers fanning 
breeze. A full quota of managerial 
ergy was inherited by his son Ho 
(who died in 1941) and Henry the 
ond who succeeded his father to the 
office. The dynasty has stuck t 
original policy of putting in extra qui 
and selling at prices above competi 
Their products grossed $144-million 
sales last year double the 1941 figu 
Salesman’s Confidence—Henry 
carefully schooled for his executive p 
He graduated from Yale, studicd 
nomics a year in Trinity College. Cs 
bridge, broke in on the Heinz sal: 
in Britain. He has the confidence 0 
born salesman, is tireless in pt 
across his plans. Most of his busin] 
trips include some side excursion in 
half of welfare work. He is proud © 
wide acquaintance with men and wou 
in the social service field. 
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Main problem now is not food for the 1947-48 winter but for 1948-49. 


We know already how much we have for this season; it is just a question 
of how much we will spare. But we don’t even know how much we will have 
for next winter. 


Weather late this summer and so far this fall has been the worst for 
crops since long before the war. The serious effect on corn yields is familiar 
to everyone; but how about the 1948 winter wheat crop? 


Lack of fall rainfall leads to (1) soil blowing, (2) poor germination, and 
(3) inferior plant growth prior to freezing weather. 


The Dept. of Agriculture has asked for another wheat year with 75-mil- 
lion acres for harvest. 


Such an acreage produced the 1947 record crop of 1.4-billion bu. Even 
average yields would assure more than a billion bushels. 
But rainfall has not yet given promise that yields will be average. 


Many parts of the Wheat Belt are really beginning to fear drought. 

Even normal rainfall over much of the Great Plains is no more than 
enough to pull wheat through. Anything less means real danger. 

And take a look at recent moisture: 

In Kansas, Wichita had 1} 2 in. of rainfall in all of August and Septem- 
ber, whereas normal is 62 in.; Dodge City had barely an inch against normal 
of more than 434. 

In the Texas panhandle, Amarillo’s precipitation was only a little more 
than half an inch. It should normally be 5% in. for the two months. 

Oklahoma City fared a little better—3% in. against a normal of 6 in. 

Lincoln, Neb., had 334 in., about 3 in. below normal, and North Platte 
got 21 in. in place of the 4 in. ordinarily expected. 

The meatless-Tuesday and poultryless- Thursday idea is to dramatize an 
emergency, not to save beef and chicken. 

Most of us will simply eat chicken on Tuesday, meat on Thursday. 

If we didn’t, that many fewer critters would come to market. And, if 
they stayed on farms, they would eat grain that we need most to conserve 
for export to Western Europe. 

But not everything meets the eye. Suppose we all did buy less meat and 
poultry. Animals would bring less money as demand dwindled. Farmers 
wouldn’t put $3 wheat and $2.50 corn into unprofitable livestock. 

Results would seem to be good: (1) more grain for Europe, and (2) a rush 
of livestock to market, thus lower meat prices at home. 

But there you have the makings of a meat famine late in 1948. 

Flour mills may have to close or run part time next spring for want of 
wheat. That’s one danger in the present export buying. 

The government has to get grain before it goes into hiding or into live- 
stock. If Washington corners the 500-million bushels of wheat demanded by 
the State Dept., we will have a pinch on domestic supplies. 

Results are plain on the exchanges. Markets are swept clean. 

That is why wheat went up, not down, this week after the Chicago Board 
of Trade gave in to Washington and doubled margins (page 85). 

Anyone who was hoping to see a decline in textile prices will find 
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little comfort in this week’s cotton crop report. The official government fore- 
cast is for only 11,508,000 bales. 

That is 2.9-million bales larger than the puny 1946 crop. Yet the trade 
feels that it affords no promise of easing the present supply pinch if, as 
expected, exports continue even at a fairly modest level. 

The cotton trade was taken by surprise. The average estimate had been 
about 200,000 bales higher than the government report. 

e 

Steel supplies are a wee bit more plentiful if auto output is any criterion. 
September production of cars and trucks was at an annual rate of just about 
5.4-million units. Best recent weeks have been even higher. 

The industry's estimates on the year’s out-turn, as a result, will be ex- 
ceeded barring strikes or other interruptions. Ward’s Automotive Reports now 
figures on’a shade better than 5-million (U. S. and Canada). 

The division is about 1.3-million trucks and 3.7-million cars. Earlier in 
the year, Detroit had counted on little more than 4.7-million. 

e 

Greater industrial confidence in the business outlook has found reflec- 

tion in nonferrous metal markets the last few days. 


September consumption of copper, for example, is expected to be up 
around 100,000 tons. During the summer slack, the figure averaged a little 
over 90,000 tons a month, down from 140,000 last January. 

Less concern is now evident about price declines. A good volume of 
business is now being booked in copper for November delivery. 

Manufacturers’ sales started up after the July vacation period. August 
was 2% ahead of July on a daily average basis, the Dept. of Commerce 
reports. There is every indication that September did still better. . 

Sales of nondurables, which had varied little since March, rose by $100- 
million (although durables had the best gain, up $200-million). 

With the rise in demand, manufacturers of nondurables took heart. 
They added about $100-million to inventories (book value). This equaled the 
rise in durable inventories for the first time in months. 

How deeply the earlier decline had hit some of the soft goods lines may 
be judged by figures for some of the principal sufferers—clothing and foot- 
wear. Output in these fields in June was 23% below a year earlier. 

There’s a backlog of business in the construction trade that a lot of 
people may be overlooking in the furor over new housing. 

When nobody can move around because there's no place to go, rental 
houses and apartments don’t get redecorated very often. And if landlords 
feel a pinch under rent controls, repairs are skimped. 

Once people can move again, there will open up a broad market for 
interior and exterior paints, wall paper, fixtures. 4 

& 
Industry’s plant and equipment expenditures are outrunning estimates 


made early this year by a wide margin. 

The total now is put at $15,180,000,000, about $1,290,000,000 higher 
than the Dept. of Commerce-Securities & Exchange Commission compilation 
last spring had indicated. 

The all-important manufacturing and mining total has flattened out as 
expected. But it still accounts for most of the gain. Last half of the year alone 
is running $4-billion—almost $1-billion higher. 
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; § Lotest Preceding Month Year 1941 
a Week Week Ago Ago Average 
aE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . *183.6 183.7 1844 181.9 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
ingot operations (% of 96.1 94.4 84.3 90.4 97.3 
103,443 +106,894 83,444 91,925 98,236 
Bigincering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $20,234 $22,452 $22,405 $17,687 $19,433 
Bicctric power output (million kilowatt-hours).............-.....-....004- 4,935 4,956 4,721 4,478 3,130 
5,208 5,196 5,173 4,737 3,842 
Beuminous coal (daily average, 1,000 2,050 2,040 2,005 2,113 1,685 
ADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 90 89 88 87 86 
AD other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... 66 66 66 65 52 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ +24% +7% 423% 
Bpsiness failures (Dun & Bradstreet, 8] 60 28 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 440.9 433.6 427.5 339.3 198.1 
[dustrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939100)... 2th 273.4 266.9 206.1 138.5 
j D bmestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939=100)... 388.0 379.2 382.6 294.7 146.6 
steel composite (Iron Age, toMm)....... $38.08 $37.7 $37.7 $19.17 $19.48 
Gopper (clectrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 21.500¢ 14.375¢ 12.022¢ 
St 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 6.32¢ 5.57¢ 3.38¢ 
‘@otton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)........ TT 30.89¢  30.78¢  32.22¢ 38.73¢ 13.94¢ 
Robber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, 18.17¢ 17.50¢ 15.84¢ 22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
WANCE 
stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)........ 120.8 118.9 119.1 116.2 78.0 
‘Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)......... vonseres 3.33% 3.30% 3.18% 3.15% 4.33% 
Wiigh grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s).............-.-.-. 2.69% 2.66% 2.57% 2.59% 2.77% 
ll loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily L4-14% 14-18% 14-14% 1.00% 
Gime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... 1-14% 11-14% 1% 3-5% 4-3% 
KING (Millions of dollars) 
mand deposits adjusted, reporting member 47,056 47,303 46,954 45,621 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks....................-- 64,792 64,566 63,799 66,450 ++32,309 
@ommercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks...............-- 13,116 12,935 12,518 10,180 ++6,963 
Mecurities loans, reporting member 2,209 1,906 2,141 2,983 ++1,038 
@ S. gov't and gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . . 38,400 38,680 38,354 44,281 +115,999 
MBher securities held, reporting member 4,340 4,317 4,233 4,168 ++4,303 
reserves, all member 1,040 950 940 934 5,290 
federal reserve credit outstanding. eee 22,931 22,573 22,623 24,140 2,265 
4 liminary, week ended October 4th. tCeiling fixed by government. 8Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
+Revised. #4Estimate (B.W’.—Jul.12'47,p16). 
|} BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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York gives the 


twelve months of spring 


candy world 


Remember when chocolates used to 
get that greyish look and lose flavor 
in the summer time . . . when you 
expected most any candy to be sticky? 
Today, in modern stores, such as 
the exclusive Barricini Shops, win- 
dows beckon as irresistably in July as 
in December . . . thanks to efficient, 
economical York air conditioning. . 
Candies that once melted in the 


dog days now remain fresh, firm, full- 
flavored and inviting the year round. 
And in the candy kitchens and fac- 
tories, whether Barricini’s or the huge 
plant of the Frank H. Fleer Corpora- 
tion, revered by the nation’s small- 


Frank H. Fleer Corporation 
Candy coated gum production line. 


fry as the “home of bubble gum,” air 
conditioning is vital, not only in qual- 
ity control but in making continuous 
production possible. 

Today, at the spic and span new 
Fleer plant air conditioned by York, 
production of stick gum, candy coated 
gum and the famous “Dubble Bubble” 
gum may be evenly paced regardless 
of weather. Formerly, humid days 
were impossible days, both for prod- 
uct and personnel . . . the cause of three 
months lost time out of twelve! 

Whether your own business is large 
or small, requires air conditioning or 
refrigeration or both, three facts re- 


commend consideration of York: 


1. The wide range of York equipma 
as to function, type and capacity ; 


sures selection of the right unit (§ 
the right place, no matter how ling 


or how small. 


2. The aggregate installed capaci 


of York mechanical cooling for cq 
mercial use exceeds that of any oth 
manufacturer. 


3. York research—already respon 
ble for so many important adv anf 


—has been accelerated and intensity 


... as assurance of the lasting val) 


of York equipment. 
York Corporation, York, Penna. 
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MEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 
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VASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


emer EUROPEAN RELIEF is bringing Con- 


ie gress back early. But for all practical 
b purposes, it will be a regular session 
gt starts Dec. 1. 


Bion has time even to present its $800-million 
for keeping Europe fed and warm until March. 
cut legislation will hit the hopper right off. 
|» And consideration of emergency relief itself 
iil merge directly into debate over the whole Mar- 
@! program. 


"| The State Dept. has been insisting for two 
gths that there would have to be a special ses- 
op. Political jockeying has held it off until Decem- 
& with committee hearings starting next month. 
} Republican strategy is to keep from taking the 
Motive. They'll assent, Taft points out, to a presi- 
ial foreign policy. But they won't accept re- 
sibility for it; and they reserve the right to turn 
Bman’s ‘mistakes’ against him in the election 
paci 
- cof a «Truman’‘s strategy is to disarm such criticism 
othmpplitting the responsibility. He’s been trying to 
6G. O. P. leaders to join in a special session call. 


rk; 
ipmey 


pony didn’t bite, but he can’t delay much longer. 
ane 


; Congress will go at least part way with the 
@rshal!l Plan. There’s no visible inclination to let 

- § pe stew in its juice. 

F But the congressmen will quarrel with 

unts. 
4 ™ Even State expects its emergency aid request to 
ut. The Harriman committee is busily paring 
pean estimates on the long-term program. But 
gress may well hack deeper. 

Particularly vulnerable is the $6-billion needed 
over Europe’s net imports from Canada and 
in America—which will have to be met by the 
or not at all. 


Congress won't go for the four-year aspect of 
Marshall Plan. Odds are that help for Europe 
be granted on a one-year basis. The whole issue 

'd be fought out again a year later. 
5 Result: a series of emergency aid appropria- 

not a planned rehabilitation. 


Congress will insist on close U. S. control of the 
‘€ program. A check on what each dollar is used 
and why (page 26). In this, Congress agrees 
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Side issues will spring up before the Adminis- _ 


with the dominant attitude in the Administration 
Proposals for a strong agency to run the plan will 
have easy sledding. 

DISTILLERS’ SPLIT on grain conservation 
dates from last year’s battle over allocation of corn. 

Publicker Industries, Inc., is the maverick. It 
proposed a complete shutdown. This upset the Dis- 
tilled Spirits Institute plan to cut grain consumption 
about half as part of the Luckman program. 

A late comer to the whisky big time, Publicker 
still smarted under last year’s corn allocations based 
on historical consumption. The company figures 
that percentage restriction now would lead to a 
similar result. So Publicker forced Luckman’s hand 
in order to preserve its own competitive position. 

A shutdown of a lot more than two months, 
as suggested by Luckman, has been accepted as 
certain. The jockeying in the industry is over who'll 
enter the drought with the best stocks of spirits. 


Truman had to bear down to get approval of 
meatless and poultryless days from his food com- 
mittee. 

The idea was rejected once, not approved 
until the White House insisted on a telephone re- 
poll of the group just before last Sunday’s broad- 


cast. 
e 


LONG-RANGE FARM POLICY won’t get the 
thorough overhauling it had been slated for at the 
next session of Congress. 

The wartime Steagall amendment, requiring 
support of most farm prices at 90% of parity, runs 
out at the end of next year. This has seemed to 
face Republicans with a job of forming their own 
farm policy. Senate and House agriculture com- 
mittee hearings started this week. 

But the situation has changed. The Marshall 
Plan seems to assure continued foreign demand; 
no one knows how world food production will finally 
balance up. These are good reasons for deferring 
long-range action. 

They're welcome reasons too. With farmers 
divided on policy, particularly on production con- 
trols, there’s no political profit for the G. O. P. in 
committing itself too definitely. 

Likely action is a simple one-year extension 
of the Steagall amendment. 


Meanwhile Agriculture Dept. has been laying 
out the Administration's farm policy. It wants: 


| 


at 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 


(1) Revival of the old stamp plan for subsidiz- 
ing low income eaters. Republican Sen. Aiken 
favors this. 

(2) Extension of other consumption stimula- 
tors like school lunches and market research. 

(3) Broadening of prewar triple-A to cover 
all crops. This would include acreage, production, 
and marketing controls; price support somewhere 
between 50% and 90% of parity; technical revi- 
sions of parity. 

o 

CABINET AND SUB-CABINET SHIFTS in 
Administration personnel can be looked for be- 
tween now and year-end. Truman has passed the 
word that anyone who’s thinking of quitting should 
do it now—not next year in the middle of an elec- 
tion campaign. 

_ Early possibility is a switch in the Secretary- 
ship of Army. Sec. Royall wants to run for gov- 
ernor of North Carolina. Ed Pauley, now on special 
assignment for Forrestal, is still being talked for 
the job. 


AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIALISTS are pinning 
their hopes of rescue from their postwar slump on 
the two air policy boards due to report early next 
year. 

Truman’‘s own Finletter commission is now un- 
dergoing a well-organized barrage of testimony 
from plane manufacturers and the armed services. 
It’s counted on to come up with a recommendation 
for greatly expanded military purchases. 

Though the commission will make a pass at 
commercial aviation problems—airfreight, feeder 
lines, ‘chosen instrument,’ safety—no one expects 
anything startling on these phases. 


On the Republican side, Sen. Brewster’s Joint 
Air Policy Committee still hasn’t made up its mind 
how closely it can work with the Finletter group, 
beyond an arrangement to avoid duplicating wit- 
nesses. 

The industry has hopes that the two groups 
will prearrange agreement on the military end, 
limit the political sniping to commercial issues. 


TAFT WILL HIT THE ROAD again as soon as 
he has formally come out for the nomination. This 
time he’ll head South. And unlike his western trip, 
the Dixie tour will be flatly aimed at cinching dele- 
gates. 

With an eye on Dewey’s strength, some of the 


southern Republicans now show signs of jum. 4 
the Taft traces. In Texas, particularly, there,% 
young Republican crowd that’s talking up the \ | 


Yorker. 


Talk of a Taft-Stassen combination to »4 
Dewey is growing. It’s reinforced by Stassen’'s ¢\, | 
“second cho 


this week that he is picking up 
support within the Taft forces. 


EFFORTS WILL BE MADE soon to split po, 


development of the Colorado River off from: 4 
bitter, unending seven-state feud over water rig | 


(BW—Sep. 13’47,p18). 


Idea is to get all parties to agree on let 
power construction go ahead without waiting»: 


settlement of water distribution issues. 


At stake is the question of power capa | 
This could 
built, in all likelihood, in less years than it — 


totaling more than 3.6-million kw. 


to litigate the water questions. 


Secretary Krug’s Interior Dept. staff is bell 


the issue-splitting scheme. Proposal may come 


the open at next month’s National Reclama 4 


Assn. meeting in Phoenix. 


Argument: Dams built solely for power 
duction and flood contro! merely use water—dq 
But the same dams can later be fir § 
into whatever water distribution plan the stc% 


consume it. 


work out. 


© The briefcase brigade is back. Washington he: 


men, with their rooms filling up again, credit 


businessmen keeping an eye on Marshall Plan: | 


velopments. .. . 


® Government agencies are beginning to w 4 


about supply of building materials. With constr 


tion hitting new peaks (page 36), production y 


materials is starting to trend down... . 


The coal car shortage is getting worse. 
could load 30,000 more cars a week, and steel "7 


coal piles are critical. Unless the White House « 
no relief is in sight before late November. . .. 


e Steel shortages can’t be charged to disappé ] 
ances into inventory. Commerce Dept. survey 9 
fill this hole in steel statistics (BW—Aug.30‘# 
p5) shows practically no inventory 


during first half of 1947. 


Note on the times: Featured speaker at the 


cation of the Oklahoma Medical Research Fo. 
dation, whose slogan is, ‘“That more may live,” * 
Maj. Gen. L. R. Groves, chief of the Armed For 
Special (atomic) Weapons Project. 
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“Retailers Gain Confidence 


Store managers take heart after early spring slump. They 


ver » fiw expect sales to stay as high as 1946’s—at least for next three 
—Gfionths. But they buy cautiously, keep fingers crossed on profits. 


2 he steady jingle of the cash regis- 
is coaxing retailers out of their storm 


ars. 
ae) hie big stores still have their fingers 
n ho: Missed. But they now think that the 
dit ; Mie! three months of 1947 will be a 

Bepintime—as far as sales are concerned. 


) 
a ofits may be another story.) Most of 
m hope to duplicate last year’s rec- 
) w@-smashing fall and winter business. 
think that, with any luck, they 
tion “lg top all previous marks. 
irst Fright Over—A survey this week 
@elcading retailers in key cities shows 
Mr@Hi&t last spring’s fears of a slump in 
ee|r @mmying and a big drop in prices are 


se oc Mag a back seat now. All over the 
ntry, top stores have passed the word 
their buyers: “Go ahead on the 


apps unption that sales volume and prices 
rvey mp hold up—at least for the rest of the 
30! 

* ike the case of one big New York 


partment store. Six months ago, it 
cutting inventories down to a bare- 


basis. Its executives wouldn’t 
a guess as to what would happen 
in the rest of the year. Now 


Font gures that, at the worst, sales in the 
Of i three months of 1947 will be not 


more than 2% below 1946, and it is 
building y inventory accordingly. 

e Eye on Stocks—But at the same time, 
almost all the smart retailers are taking 
care not to get too far out on the limb 
in inventories and orders. With few 
exceptions, they are keeping their stocks 
at about the same level (dollar-value) 
that they were this time a ~ ago— 
often a bit less. And they have held 
their outstanding orders 30% to 50% 
under last year. 

The manager of a big midwestern 
department store explains his strategy 
this way: “I still think we are due for 
trouble, but it doesn’t look like it will 
come this fall, and maybe not for a long 
time. But, I’m not doing any gambling. 
We are getting pretty fast delivery on 
most lines now, and we don’t order any- 
thing until we are sure we will need it.” 
e Bad Start—Merchants in general feel 
that they got off to a bad start in 1947 
—even though sales of retail stores 
showed a cool 16% gain over 1946 in 
the first six months—by Dept. of Com- 
merce estimates. 

For one thing, prices had increased 
something like 30% in late 1946 and 
early 1947. Another disturbing fact: A 


1947 came from markdowns and sacn- 
fice sales of second-rate merchandise. 

e Spring Freeze-Out—Ihie general air 
of gloom was thickest early last spring. 
Easter sales were uniformly disappoint- 
ing (BW-—Apr.5’47,p15). Consumers 
showed every sign of balking at the 
higher prices, especially in textiles and 
other soft goods. Store after store in- 
structed its buyers to trim inventories, 
to order no more soft goods until prices 
came down. 

For weeks, there was a standoff in the 

textile markets. Manufacturers refused 
to cut prices—or cut them enough. Buy- 
ers refused to do business at the going 
scale. 
e Post-Easter Thaw—But meanwhile, 
the sales picture had suddenly begun to 
brighten. Post-Easter volume ran along 
briskly—instead of fading out as every- 
one had expected. Consumers. still 
grumbled about prices, but they bought 
the goods all the same. 

Late in the spring, the big mail-order 
houses broke the deadlock. They started 
ordering again—at the going prices. 
Regular stores had to follow suit or 
lose their markets. And once the in- 
decision ended, they began to feel bet- 
ter about the whole outlook. 

e August Heat—This new optimism was 
sturdy enough to survive six weeks or so 
of slow business in August and Septem- 
ber. Retail sales in August were only 
3% over a year ago in dollar volume; 
this means that physical turnover was 
off sharply. Store managers blame the 


19 
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ae 
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heat. They point happily to the fact 


that business snapped back toward the 
end of September when the heat broke. 

But retailers still can find plenty of 
things to worry about. 
e Ups and Downs—At the top of the 
trouble list is the question of prices. 
Shrewd executives are watching not only 
their own prices but also the skyrocket- 
ing cost of food. It is an axiom of re- 
tailing that the more a family must 
spend on groceries, the less it has for 
everything else. Stores that cater to 
low- and middle-income groups report 
that the soaring cost of living already 
has cut into purchases of clothing, home 
furnishings, and other items. 

Even if volume holds up, most stores 
will have trouble matching last year’s 


profit records. All of them insist that 
they have been narrowing their margins 
so that they can hold down prices to 
the consumer. With costs of operation 
climbing, the result has been a squeeze 
on net income (page 82). 

e Over the Nation—Here is the way the 
picture shapes up in some of the princi- 
pal cities covered by the Business Week 
survey: 

Boston: Department store business is 
beginning to ne up after a marked lag 
in July and August. But store managers 
think they see “a tightening of belts in 
the small- and medium-income families, 
and less free money all round.” 

New York: One big store says: “It all 
depends on how the new styles take 
hold. We count on apparel to get cus- 


_ 


THE LAST OF A QUEEN OF THE SEAS 


Twelve years ago, on her maiden voyage (above), she was the proudest 
thing afloat. Today, even the last 75-ton bit (below) of the Normandie is 
gone. This week, Lipsett, Inc., lifted it from the water at Port Newark, 
N. J., to swell the 37,000-ton steel scrap pile salvaged from the burnt hulk. 
Lipsett, which paid $161,000 for it a year ago, undoubtedly got a bargain. 
The continuing scrap shortage has nearly doubled scrap prices. Iron Age 
puts the price of scrap steel composite at $37.75 a ton. 


tomers into the store, and if th: i ) 
don’t take, all our departments \ 
business. Just now, they seem to by 
ing fine.” 

Baltimore: Soft goods sales are 
slow, but business as a whole |. § 
Inventories are a little less than 194 
and most stores intend to kee th 
that way. 

Atlanta: Inventories are about 4 
same in dollar value but as mich , 
25% less in units. All stores are ord 
ing cautiously, and they are making ) i 
long commitments at present price: BS 

roit: Sales are up; inventorics gy | 
erally are down. Retailers are not t ee 
ing to build up their stocks except in si, 
few lines that will be in demand dun, iii 
the Christmas buying season. Barry, 
labor trouble (always a big question » i 
Detroit retailing), merchants expect sale 
to run slightly under last year for th 
remaining three months. 

Cleveland: Inventories are somewh, 
higher than last year, but stores are }y 
ing extremely cautious in ordering. On 
manager says: ““Today’s buying does: 
make sense. One Saturday when 
were all set for a big day, scarcely an: 
body came in the store. The next wee} 
—saine sort of weather, everything ek 
the same—we ran way ahead of the co: 
responding day for 1946. It makes yo 
jittery.” 

Cincinnati: “All stores are being ver 
careful on medium- and _low-pric: 
clothing because food prices are 3! 
sorbing buying power of the low-incon 
group. All lines except home fumi 
ings are feeling consumer resistance.’ 

Chicago: One big store says inv 
tories are about the same as last year 
dollar value but down 10% to 127 
units. August sales were bad, but it 
misleading to compare them with A 
gust, 1946, which benefited from a bu: 
ing spree in expectation of price ris 


St. Louis: Most firms are following ‘Bag 
short-term buying policy. But they a 
carrying higher dollar value inventor 
than a year ago. All of them expechf Rs 


booming business in the fall and winte: ac 

Kansas City: August was a por MM)" 
month. But the outlook for the rest Rg. 
the year is bright. Stores are banking oo FR. 


getting a slice of the agricultural pr bos 
perity that goes with this year’s bump: Bm 
wheat crop. scOn 

Seattle: Stores report less resistanc d b 
to high prices now than last May an 
June. “We thought people would | tivit 
buying in as moderate a price line : vy 
possible,” says one manager, “but €Smo 


find instead that they want good qu 
ity first and consider price next.” 

San Francisco: Inventory of most 
the big stores is lower. Sales expect 
tions are cheerful but cautious. 

Los Angeles: A leading store report 
that sales are higher than ever befo 
Inventories are high, but not so high 2 
last year. 


d fo 
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10 A.M. IN PITTSBURGH: the pall that the city has outlawed 


Smoke Law Has Smoggy Debut 


Pittsburgh ordinance—passed after century-long battle— 
it feces tough going to give steel city place in sun. Shortages of 
smokeless fuel and equipment are barriers. 


Pittsburghers are discovering that it 
kes something more potent that a city 
dinance to dissipate their famous pall 
smoke, After a century of agitation, 
city ordinance effective Oct. 1 sol- 
inly banned the city’s smog. 

@ this week eager esthetes admit that 
Rforms must bow, at least temporarily, 
® cconomics. In this case it was a 
ortage of smokeless fuel, lack of 
10ke-abating equipment. ‘The esthetes’ 
scomfiture is enjoyed by laundrymen 
d by old-time steel makers who are 
ont to judge the rate of industrial 
tivity by the thickness of the atmos- 

SSmoggy Debut—Pittsburgh’s official 
@d for blue skies follows similar moves 
.—® St. Louis and Cincinnati. Ironically, 
Steel city’s introduction to the new 
w last week was subdued by a thick 
Mtural fog. It was the same on the 
) following days. 

But the gradual achievement of blue 
ies will be speeded when surrounding 
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Allegheny County invokes a code that 
backs up the city ordinance. 

The new code requires that within 
city limits only smokeless fuels may be 
burned—except where stokers are used 
to control the gas and soot thrown off 
by high-volatile coal. Dealers are now 

rohibited from delivering high-volatile 
epee to homes, apartments, and 
other buildings that are not equipped 
for smokeless combustion. Big  build- 
ings, railroads, industries had already 
come under the ordinance. Chimneys 
of the city’s 150,000 dwelling houses 
were last to be affected. 

e Enforcement Troubles—Early difficul- 
ties indicate that the 13 smoke inspec- 
tors are a woefully inadequate force. 
They backed predictions made by op- 
ponents of the law. John Lewis’ United 
Mine Workers and allied interests con- 
tended that there wasn’t enough smoke- 
less coal in the Pittsburgh district, that 
the banned types of coal were cheaper, 
that smokeless stokers were scarce. Coal 


dealers currently report a shortage of ac- 
ceptable coal in the city, predict a black 
market in the fuel. 

Under the circumstances, enforce- 
ment authorities promise to be lenient. 
Mayor David L. Lawrence has ap 
pointed a committee to study com 
plaints. He is empowered to waive the 
restrictions for six months in an emer- 
gency. Enemies of the law are expected 
to take full advantage of loopholes. 

Certain consumers can make smoke 
for stated intervals. ‘Thus a locomotive 
fireman can pollute the air for one min 
ute each hour. Industrial plants may 
indulge for longer periods while cleaning 
or starting fires. Some groups are “ex 
cused” from penalties while smoke 
eliminating equipment is installed. 

Others Troubled—While Pittsburgh- 
ers coughed and argued, Cincinnatians 
had similar troubles (BW —Oct.4'47, 


p42). Cincinnati's antismoke ordinance, 


passed last May, was blamed for much 
of the shivers during the recent cold 
snap. 

A committee of the city council heard 
coal dealers protest this week that tecth 
will continue to chatter unless the ban 
against smoky coal is called off for a 
time. Jesse D. Locker, committee 
chairman, announced that he intended 
to recommend a suspension. Dealers 
contended that immediate action would 
favor the acquisition of high-volatile 
coal in competition with other cities. 
e The Pioneer—St. Louis, a pioneer in 
smoke control, is able to watch the 
gropings of fellow municipalities with 
sympathy. Its burghers consider their 
antismoke campaign an established suc- 
cess. They speak of 1939's “black Tues- 
day” (when daylight turned pitch black) 
as a healthy man speaks of wal afflic- 
tions. 

St. Louis’ antismoke ordinance took 
effect during the winter of 1940-1941. 
From Oct. 1, 1940, to Oct. 1, 1941, the 
hours of dense smoke totaled 197. The 
score for the uncontrolled October-to- 
October period of 1939-1940 were 716 
gloomy hours. For the first year of con- 
trol, infractions of the antismoke or- 
dinance numbered 148; last year there 
were seven. 
Control Expanding—An amendment 
to the St. Louis antismoke law would 
bring fly ash under control. This ash 
(usually from chemical plants) does not 
affect visibility but settles on fabrics 
in dust form. A second proposed ex- 
tension would give the city health de- 
partment jurisdiction over air pollution 
by industrial odors and gases. Offenders 
i the smoke code now are mostly 
plants on the Illinois side of the Mis- 
sissippi River where no controls exist. 

St. Louis officials answer diehard pro- 
testers among the soft-coal interests by 
citing the millions saved citizens in 
smaller bills for paint, laundry, house- 
hold coverings, damaged retail stocks. 
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More Ford Iron 


New blast furnace at the 
Rouge will double present pig 
capacity; Ford may become steel- 
scrap seller instead of buyer. 


Ford Motor Co. has earmarked $18- 
million to expand its iron-making and 
steel-finishing capacity. One major out- 
come of the program, which is prob- 
ably two years away from completion, 
will be the removal of Ford from the 
i steel scrap market as a buyer. 
> e New Capacity—A new blast furnace 
of 1,400-ton daily capacity will be built. 
Rolling mill facilities bought from 
Granite City Steel Corp. (an §$4-in. 
finishing mill) will be moved to Ford’s 
Rouge plant. Ore and raw material 
storage docks there will be enlarged, and 
additional material- -handling equipment 
will be purchased. 

The new rolling mill will be installed 
and operating at Rouge by next March, 
on present schedules. The blast fur- 
nace, on which construction will begin 
this winter, is marked for completion 
4 a year from now. 

This project will nearly double Ford’s 
present blast furnace capacity. It will 


also improve openhearth ingot produc- 
tion. Coke oven capacity at the Rouge 
is enough to handle this increased out- 

ut. 
Operations—The increase 
in finished steel output, however, will 
be small. The prime result will be to 
= Ford much more iron. The entire 

ot metal output of one of the blast 
furnaces now operating will then prob- 
ably be diverted to foundry use, balanc- 
ing out steel and foundry operations 
at the company. 

Addition of 1,400 tons of hot metal 
a day will be more than enough to 
eliminate Ford as a steel scrap buyer. 
Its auto-making operations have always 
produced enough scrap to cover most 
of the company’s requirements. So the 
new blast furnace may result in Ford’s 
being a regular seller of scrap on the 
open market—despite the fact that it is 
also a steel producer. 


BREAD JOINS THE PARADE 


Rising costs last week finally jolted 
the price of bread, which has remained 
steady since last spring’s boost. From 
scattered points throughout the U. S. 
came reports that many bakers have 
gone up by l¢ or 2¢ a loaf in order to 
keep abreast of the rising cost of in- 
gredients. So far, no national pattern 


NEW AIRPORT FOR CLEVELAND COMMUTERS 


Less than 10 minutes by taxi from the downtown section, Cleveland's 
new lakefront airport is lending businessmen wings to speed them to 


nationwide increase is bound tu {; 
Bakers pinned responsibility 
food buying prog say 
urope. In a month’s time tic 
price for flour has risen from $6.75 
$7.25 per 100 Ib., for lard fro, | 
to 24¢ a Ib. 


has 02 but many believ: tha 


The bakers say the rise in their ; 


has far outstripped the rise i: 4 
Portland (Ore.) bakers 


prices. 
that since 1939 the cost of ingred 
has risen 101%, labor 


have taken the lead in boosting pri 


the larger bakers have tried to hold: 


price line. But they are fhetting 1 


up in some places. In Detroit, for - 


76%. 
prices, they say, have only gone up 33 
For the most part, smaller bake: 


stance, most of the national bak 


added a cent to the wholesale price «) 


20-0z. loaf of white bread this wee} 
The new bread prices may 
pectedly aid President Truman’ 
mestic food curtailment program 
cutting consumption. But they 


an unwelcome ally; higher bread pr, 
hit those who can least afford the; 


lower-bracket consumers. 


FREIGHT RATES HIKED 


The Interstate Commerce 
sion this week granted the nati: 
railroads an emergency 10% boos 


freight rates. It’s intended to 
increased labor and materials cost 


roads had asked for the raise until | 
decides on their plea for permancn‘ 


creases averaging 27%. 


The new rates may be made effec: 


on three days’ notice to the publi 
each railroad. They're expected t 


in about $125-miullion in increased : 
enues between now and the first of ' 


year. 

Rate boosts on coal, 
ore will be limited to 10¢ a net t 
11¢ a gross ton. The hike does not 
to charges for handling peris! 


freight. It does, however, apply to : 
and cream transported on passen: 


trains. 


SURPLUS LURE 


Hula gitls, rolling surf, and 
moonlight—all this and war surplus. 
These are the attractions by whic 
War Assets Administration hopes tc t 
lure businessmen to 
Islands; (2) unload $50-million of 
plus machinery and industrial 
ment. 

Sales are scheduled for Nove 
December, and January. Sales at 


1 


coke, and | 


the Ha wai 


work. The field has a 2,200-ft. runway, space to park 200 planes. Yellow 
Cab Co. plans a fiving taxi service—by helicopter—in and out of the port. 
The “taxis” will ferry passengers—many of them women in town for a 
day’s shopping—from the Municipal Airport. 


mercial levels (after veterans and ¢ 
erment priority periods are over 
begin the week of Nov. 16. 

For fixed price sales, WAA is tazgit 
items low enough to allow for expe 
in transportation to the mainland 
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ol Back to WPB? 


Marshall Plan may strain 
nomy to point where many 
e wartime controls will have 
be restored. 


’ ‘hen Congress reaches a vote on the 
shall Plan, it will have to decide in 
same breath how much regimenta- 
must be imposed on the U.S. 
nessman. It may mean another 


ti 
WPS. 
or the aid-Europe program sees a 
lem beyond politics and finance: 
mption of controls over distribution, 
and export of goods. 

‘ar Type Measures—So far, no one 
overnment can see any but a war- 
ime type of rein that will hold together 
economy under the strain of the 
scale Marshall Plan. 

Hontrols being considered as prob- 
by necessary include: reimposition of 
controls on steel, lead, and cadmium, 
Matinuation of present reins on tin, 
mony, and fibers, and “wartime” 
Miprities for both finished goods and 
mic raw materials. Control of one 
modity would lead to paralleling 


‘ 


on component items or end- 


cts. 

eel-The most sweeping control 
Me discussed in Washington would 

&ct output and distribution of iron 
steel. There is tentative talk of 
government’s taking a hand in the 

| industry’s informal allocation sys- 


foves to increase production in tight 
1 products, such as sheet and strip, 
being thought about. One would 
entrate orders for particular grades 
sizes in certain mills to permit long, 
terrupted runs. This was done dur- 
the war. 

pe Uncertain—No one in govern- 
t now can foretell how extensive 
Marshall Plan industry controls 
ld or will be. This will depend en- 
v on the scope of the aid that Con- 
s finally sanctions for Europe. 
but Washington officialdom is al- 
y girding for action. Former WPB 
ialist personnel are being polled on 
t ayailability—if and when. 
MP Return—Revival of WPB would 
na return to material allocation, 
g some of the techniques of the 
ime CMP (Controlled Materials 


a CMP-type plan, the heart of 
control framework would be a board 
screen requirements. Civilian and 
‘Tment representatives would slice 
U.S. production pie. 
‘pedite Exports—Controls machin- 
make possible the heavy volume 
ports, and at the same time give 
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BIG MACHINE FOR A BIG WASH 


Fresh from a quick bath, a big electric locomotive emerges from its wash- 
ing machine at Pennsylvania R.R.’s Sunnyside Yard in Long Island City, 
N. Y. A steel pusher on narrow-gage rails shoves the locomotive through 
the 300-ft. installation, built by Whiting Corp. of Harvey, Ill. As it 
squeezes by, rotary scrub brushes whirl into action; jets of steam and hot 
water spray; more brushes and a cold shower give it a final shine. The 
15-min. job would take three hours if done by hand. 


the customers at home and the rest of 
the world enough to keep going, would 
fall into three categories: (1) export li- 
censing, (2) allocation of scarce mate- 
rials, and (3) control over use of scarce 
materials. 

Export controls would include “pro- 
gram” and “selective” clearance through 
customs. The “program” clearances 
would be automatic for much of the 
Marshall Plan commodity lists. The 
“selective” clearances would cover the 
exports, outside of Marshall Plan items, 
that industry would be allowed to send 
to old customers in other parts of the 
world. 

Control over scarce materials, and 
supervision of their use, would imitate 
the “L” (Limitation) and “M” (Con- 
servation) orders worked out during the 
war. In addition, an allocation system 
would often specify which consumers 
would get how much of a material for 
what use. 

e Control Leftovers—The Dept. of 
Commerce is now administering the 
tag ends of wartime controls—similar 


to those seen necessary to carry out the 
Marshall Plan. 

Most of the Administration’s remain- 
ing wartime powers expire Feb. 29, 
1948. These include: 

EXPORT CONTROLS over some 

360 classifications of commodities. 

ALLOCATION and “use” controls 

over tin, antimony, cinchona bark, 

uinine, and quinidine. 

EXPORT PREFERENCES for ma- 

terials required to expand or main- 

tain production in foreign countries 

of materials needed in the U.S. 

e The Boss—Whether the Commerce 
Dept. should continue as the control 
agency is not decided. 

The old-line government agencies 
argue that present machinery would be 
adequate to handle future controls. 
Others in Washington—politicians and 
businessmen—shy away from administra- 
tion by the permanent bureaucracies. 
Instead they advocate a new, separate— 
and temporary—central agency. 

But all want unified control, rather 
than a split control—to avoid confusion. 
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AUTO WORKERS’ Detroit “supermarket,” an emergency measure against high prices, set off a trend 


Union-Run Co-op Stores Fight Rising Prices 


Unions have always been keenly in- 

terested in the cooperative movement. 
Lately, with prices soaring and wages 
pretty well pegged down by 1947 con- 
tracts, unions have translated their in- 
terest into action. They have gone into 
the business of cooperative buying and 
selling of food. 
e Two Reasons—Labor leaders had a 
double-barreled reason for a flurry of ac- 
tivity which by this week had stretched 
the length and breadth of the country. 
‘They had a sincere interest in helping 
members get the most for their money. 
‘They also had a strategic interest in 
publicizing what they call a growing 
need for another upward shift in wages 
(BW—Aug.23’47,p15). 

This week, delegates at A.F.L.’s 
annual convention in San Francisco 
warned that unless rising costs can be 
curbed, new pay demands will be formu- 
lated. And Philip Murray, in a pre-con- 
vention statement, said from Boston 
that the problem of the high cost of 
living has top priority on the agenda for 
C.1.0.’s convention to be held next 
week. 

Vor the most part, the rush by unions 
to set up co-ops is designed to bolster 
members’ buying power temporarily. A 
few advisers would like the unions to 
run co-ops on a permanent basis, but 
they’re in the minority. Most of those 
now vigorously engaged in the day-to- 
day operation of union stores will be 
glad to see the final stocks sold, and 
warehouse doors closed. 
© Widespread—However, the belief that 
they are a nuisance hasn’t retarded 
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work on their behalf. The labor co-ops 
are spreading: 

e Two new groups have just been char- 
tered in Michigan. One, the Motor City 
Consumer Co-op, is capitalized at $250,- 
000, plans to open five or six stores in 
Detroit. The other, at Lansing, is capi- 
talized at $90,000. They’re not being 
limited to union members, but both 
have resulted from spadework done by 
laborites—particularly C.1.O.’s United 


Auto Workers. 
e The Los Angeles C.1.O. Council has 


FOOD BUYERS, Richard McIntyre (left), financial secretary, and Ken Bannon, presi} 
of U.A.W. Local 400, go over their $4,000 weekly order a 


done preliminary work toward estabij 
ment of nonprofit co-ops, to be » 
sored—and operated—by representut 
of 100 C.I.O. local unions. 

e@ C.L.0. unions in Chicago are cov 
ating with the Chicago Consumer‘ 
operatives, an established group, in 

riodic sales of ten basic food ite 
Prices were 1¢ to 14¢ under th? 
quoted by chain stores. b 
e The Retail, Wholesale & Departu: 3 

Store Employees (C.1.0.) recent! 
tablished a co-op store at its St. | 
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U A.W, they asserted, was selling 


SHIPYARD locals sell at cost in Camden, N. J. 


dquarters. It was open to any C.I.O., 
‘L., or independent union member 
: to show a dues card, and drew sub- 
tial support from the start. 
there were others up the Atlantic 
ast from Florida to Newark (BW— 
>.1 3’47,p108), and reaching deep into 
Southwest. Some were frankly ex- 
imental one-day stands; others were 
nched with plans to stay until prices 
down—or longer. 
Pioneer—Much of the original educa- 
1al work on cooperatives was done 
U.A.W., which ie made frequent 
is in the past for co-ops operated by 
ir. Its president, Walter P. Reuther, 
w has plans for U.A.W.. stores 
joughout Michigan, to sell foodstuffs, 
tires, gloves, and a variety of other 
ducts to members at cost. 
he pattern for these co-op stores al- 
ly has been set by U.A.W. locals at 
Ford Motor Co. and at the Briggs 
nufacturing Co. Their “emergency 
es” have proved highly successful, 
ording to Reuther. He also claims 
v have forced chain stores to reduce 
es On competitive items. 
).A.W.’s store plans will be financed 
pugh loans of $1 each from all auto 
rkers—to provide working capital and 
acquire warehouse space for stores. 
ing will be done, by carload lots 
‘te possible, through a 10-man pur- 
sing commission. Fresh produce will 
bought directly from farmers, and 
] be sold to consumers at cost. 
problems—U.A.W. has violated tested 
pperative principles right and left. It 
even been accused by Michigan co- 
b of working at cross-purposes with 
iblishments set up to work toward 
same goal—lower consumer costs. 
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groceries at cost, out of union halls, 
using voluntary labor, all policies which 
co-ops said the union can't continue if 
it wants its stores to stand on their own 
financial feet. 

Moreover, the C.I.O. union was be- 
ginning to create a problem with 
A.F.L.’s jealous teamsters, and with 
unions of warehousemen and_ retail 
clerks. All eyed with suspicion—and dis- 
trust—U.A.W.’s use of free labor. 

e Wary—The new Motor City Con- 
sumer Co-op has steered clear of these 
problems. Leaders of the big Central 
States Cooperative of Chicago worked 
with union representatives to iron out 
its final details. As a_ result, the 


PACKINGHOUSE workers set up shop in Chicago 


M.C.C.C. will be an afhliate of the 
C.S.C.C., and will work on tested co-op 
principles. It will sell goods at market 
prices, offer SETVICES ona community 
wide and not just union-member basis, 
and rebate profits to members as patron- 
age dividends. Shares wil] sell at $30 
each, plus a $3 entrance fee. A limit of 
$5,000 has been placed on individual 
buying. 

Members Hired—J he St. Louis store 
opened by the R. W. D. S. E. Union 
dodged the “‘free labor” issue by employ- 
ing three clerks at its own prevailing 
wage. These were chosen from the ranks 
of members on strike in the St. Louis 
area. The jobs will be rotated. Prices of 


UNION HABIT: To advertise their union's “food-at-cost” program, C.1.O. packinghouse 
workers parade picket-line style through Chicago streets 
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Winthrop W. Aldrich 


goods were set at wholesale cost plus 
10% for overhead. 

But in St. Louis, more than anywhere 
else, union store operators ran into a 
serious problem: merchant and business 
opposition. The St. Louis Business 
Men’s Council warned that a spread of 
union stores could “break up the free 
enterprise system’ by raising “unfair 
competition.” rhe group de ecided to 
ask an investigation of the union store 
by taxing and licensing agencies. 

For the R.W.D.S.F., the opposition 

was from an important source. The 
merchants spearheading it were employ- 
ers of the union’s members. 
e Sugar Trouble—In Chicago, the sales 
arranged by U.A.W.., the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers of America (C.1.O.), 
and the United Steelworkers of America 
C.1.0.) ran afoul of another problem— 
sugar pricing. Co-ops in other cities 
also had bumped into it. 

Washington headquarters of the 

Co-op League explained it this way: 
Sugar almost always is a loss item for 
chain stores, too. It is hard to buy and 
handle economi in bulk lots. 
e Failures—After the First World War. 
John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers 
fought high prices by opening co-ops in 
Pennsylvani a, I}lin and other states 
The railroad brotherhoods also set up 
inion stores about the same time 

They all failed, left many locals 
the red. Reasons: (1) Operations were 
restricted to union members, whereas re- 
tail competitors could aim their opera- 
tions at the entire local market: and {2 
perators lacked experience in buving 
ind selling, did not avail themselves of 

O-Op experience. 
° Better Of Today—Currently, the un- 
ions have more experience to rely upon. 
Some U.A.W. locals have run coopera- 
tives off and on for a decade. C.I.O. 


nationally has made a study of the co-op 
situation, issued a 32-page guidebook for 
unions interested in opening stores. 
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Alfred P. Sloan 


Want Reins on 


Lewis H. Brown 


Marshall Plan 


U. S. businessmen, government would set up machinen ‘. j 


to run aid-to-Europe program. It might be a sort of European WP} 


an economic SHAEF, or a corporation run by private iridustrialis 


Some kind of American setup to 
supervise the use of Marshall Plan aid in 
Europe is in the making—to get going 
if and when Congress O.K.’s the aid 
program. 

The setup may take the form of an 
RFC-style government corporation. Or 
a central administrative agency—a com- 
bination of European WPB and domes- 
tic procurement agencies (page 23) 
rolled into one. Or, even an economic 
SHAEF such as Gen. Eisenhower 
headed overseas. 

e The Certainties—W hatever the form, 
this much is certain: 

1) Important segments of govern- 
ment and business are thinking alike on 
the need for setting up machinery to 
run the aid-Europe program, and, 

2) There is a large area of agree- 

ment already on the kind of job that 
needs to be done. 
e Government Corp.—Spearhead of gov- 
ernment planning on the type of ma- 
chinery to be set up is the Budget 
Bureau. It is leaning toward creation 
of a new government corporation. 

The New York banking community 
is plugging for this type of management, 

Last week Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the board of the Chase 
National Bank, went on record for a 
U.S. Corp. for European Reconstruc- 
tion. The Aldrich viewpoint was sup- 
ported silico by Alfred P. Sloan, 
chairman of the board of General Mo- 
tors Corp. 

Economic SHAEF—Almost simulta- 
neously, Lewis H..Brown. board chair- 
man of Johns-Manville Corp. was ex- 


panding his original proposal for 
economic SHAEF to reconstruct Ge 
many. He now wants a much Jarge: 
ganization to handle the whole Mar 
Plan program for Western burop 

What Budget Bureau official 
in mind is a corporation directed 
board headed up by someone like | 
Blandford. He’s an old hand at ¢ 
ment rigamarole and was last : 
public eye as boss of the National H 
ing Agency. 

Other board members of the cor 
tion would be drawn from the J ru 
Cabinet. 

Thus the top layer of officiald 
under the Budget Bureau plan 
be a sort of committee made up 
men now in government. In contrast 
the Aldnch proposal calls for a cor , 
tion directorate of five persons “ot «BING, 
pert competency” appointed by ‘im 
President. Presumably they wou : 
drawn from private life. 

Private Enterprise—The banker 

would grant wide discretionary p 

The Aldrich corporation would 
reasonably liberal authority to 
mine the type and amount of om t 
allocated to various areas and 1 
Its operations would follow the p 

of private enterprise as closels 
sible. It would encourage di rect 
ment by U. S. firms in plants a: 
dustrial equipment of Western Euro; 

Sloan put it clearly: “I woulk 
to see a European Reconstructior 
thont headed by five or six 
boiled realists; not hard-boiled 
sense that they lack sympathy 
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SAY, DID YOU SEE how 


many exhibitors at the Machine 


| Tool Show used AB CONTROLS? 


OLENOID MOT 


@ “That Machine Tool Show in Chicago, last month, was 
mighty impressive . .. the biggest thing of its kind I ever 
saw. Twelve acres of exhibits . .. most of them working 
exhibits, too. 

“And that Allen-Bradley nameplate ... it was all over the 
place . . . on machines from the smallest to the biggest. 

“It looks to me like that A-B line of motor controls is 
pretty nearly the “standard” used by machine tool builders.” 
* * * 

A Hint to Machinery Builders—If you want to add new 
sales value to your motorized machines, don’t overlook the 
sales asset of featuring Allen-Bradley solenoid motor controls 
as “standard equipment” on your machines. 

Allen-Bradley controls are popular because they are simple 
in design . . . trouble-free in service ... and unfailing in per- 
formance. The Allen-Bradley nameplate stands for Quality 
in motor controls. 

We shall be glad to send you our latest catalog. 
Allen-Bradley Co., 1332 S. Second Street, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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low to make a bed 


You are looking at a “mechanical 
mole” regularly used to clean the 
ballast on the Erie roadbed. 


This ingenious machine forces a 
cutting plate into the stone ballast 
to a depth of 8 inches or more. Up 
comes the fouled ballast and out 
goes the dirt and cinders to be 
deposited away from the track. 
Then clean stone goes back into 
place to give good support for ties 
and track. 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


cnicaco 

° 

z 
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A clean, strong roadbed means a 
smoother ride for passengers, less 
vibration and less shifting of 
freight. Continuous maintenance, 
plus specialized service for han- 
dling all types of freight, have 
given Erie a nation-wide reputation 
for safe, dependable transportation. 


Whatever the commodity, marking 
it, “Ship via Erie” is your assurance 
of its arrival in good condition. 


@ ROCHESTER 
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in the sense that they know ho 
results and that they have the . 
to get them.” 

e Brown's Proposal—Under thi | 
proposal, an organization patter. 
the SHAEF organized by Geu. |, 
hower for the invasion of Euro; 

be headed up by an Americin 
would have British, French, a: 
deputies representing the 16 nation 

SHAEF would draw up schecule: 
U.S. aid and for inter-Europ 
Countries would get full deliver 
U.S. goods only if they came th: 
with their promised deliveries to 
European countrics. For instance, §; 
ain is supposed to export X tons of; 
to the Continent during 1949 
the Marshall Plan; it would get Y : 
of wheat. But, under the SHAE | » 
no coal, no wheat; half the coal, | 
the wheat. 

e Central Administration—Anothe; 
ternative to the corporation idea be: 
talked in Washington is a new cen: 
administrative agency. It would cr 
within it all necessary powers—f 
planning production and screening : 
quirements on this side of the Atha 
to centralized purchasing and allocat 
of materials in Europe. operat: 
this super agency would combine : 
roles of the old WPB and the proc 
ment agencies, such as Army and \; 

With such a variety of proposals n 
in the air, the question is: Who \ 
make the choice? The answer is Cr 
gress. 

If and when adopting any of th: 

methods, Congress would undoubte 
write in restrictions—for example. 
degree of self-help that Europe w 
have to lay on the line. 
e Dislike of Supervision—The Marsh 
Plan countries won't like any clos 
supervised method of help. They he 
their sovereignty to think about, « 
that goes back to the ability of the « 
eral governments to stay in power. Th: 
don’t want American executives, en; 
neers, or bureaucrats swarming in 2 
out of Western European capitals- 
would provide too much ammunit 
for the Communist opposition. 

What’s more, there is still a strom 
minority of persons in and out 
Washington who favor a hands-off p 
icy. 

e Their Pattern—If they have their \ 
aid to Europe would generally fo! 
the pattern already set in the Anz 
American loan. Funds voted by C 
gress would be handed over to the U» 
Treasury. The Treasury, in turn, ¥ 
release funds to the various countr 
as requisitioned. a 
This method would have the adv 
tage of simplicity and economy of m: 
ower. Its big disadvantage would 
ack of tight controls all along the lo 4 
And Congress is inclined to insist © 
tight controls. ; 
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BIG PLANS for small business: a $4-million project in the Boston area 


Getting Together 

> Boston industrial center 
ill put small firms in a better 
bmpetitive position through 
odern, planned facilities. 


@ Many a small business has found it- 
Nf held back because it couldn’t afford 
e@ modern front and service facilities 
at larger corporations have. Even in 
nservative Boston, businessmen are 
are Of this problem. Some investors 
ere have a project afoot they think 
ght cure the probiem for those who 
ow what they need in a modern 
ant, but can’t finance it themselves. 
Industrial Center—The project, bap- 
ed the Boston-Newton Industrial 
enter, is located on greater Boston’s 
met highway 128. When it’s finished, 
0,000 sq. ft. of space in modern land- 
Bped buildings will be available to 
dium-sized industries. Each tenant 
ml thus have the benefit of large-scale 
anning and design he couldn't afford 
himself. Individual backers of the 
iter have kept their names out of 
int. But Boston business circles be- 
ve they are small businessmen. 
@ Contracts have already been let for 
hilding the first 60,000-sq. ft., one- 
ry, masonry, and steel unit. H. K. 
tguson Co., industrial engineers, 
ll do the work. Total cost of the en- 
€ project is expected to come to $4- 
illion. 
Selective—As a single operator, a busi- 
pssman has no control over the types 
business that spring up around him. 
§ a tenant or property-owner in the 
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center, he will share control of an entire 
industrial neighborhood. 

To keep its project up to snuff, the 

center will be choosy as to who it lets in. 
It plans to take in only sound firms— 
ones that will be willing to toe the line 
on set standards, and at the same time 
will remain a permanent asset. 
e Advantages—The area where the proj- 
ect is located was rezoned for business 
only a year ago. Its location is good for 
several reasons. It is serviced by a spur 
track of the New Haven R.R. It is close 
to the main highway from New York 
and western Massachusetts. It is con- 
venient to every community in greater 
Boston, and only seven miles from the 
heart of the Boston market. 

Even hefore work is begun, the cen- 
ter is up against a problem. The original 
idea was to limit the space allowed each 
firm to 100,000 sq. ft. Now the backers 
are wondering what to do about several 
firms that have asked for space up to 
twice that limit. 


PLASTIC FILM 


A recent entry in the plastics pack- 
aging field is a flexible film manufac- 
tured by Reynolds Research Corp., 
Gary, Ind., called Reynolon. It is made 
from Geon latex by a special process 
which casts the plastic on an endless 
steel belt. It is free from solvent re- 
tention, is thus especially suited for 
use as a food covering. 

The material is adapted for use in 
most automatic packaging equipment, 
can be either sewed or electronically 
heat-sealed. Described as clear and 
tough, it can be modified to any de- 
gree of stiffness or softness. Colors 


and pigmented films can be supplied. 


Silicone 


A Matter of Fitness 


You know how important it is, when you're dealing 
with men to get the right one on the job. When 
the man’s right, he takes over and you can forget 
it. Your design engineers face a parallel problem. 
In materials, as in men, it's a matter of fitness that 
makes the product or the process right. Dow 
Corning Silicones bring your design men the 
advantage of a unique new group of basic 
materials to choose from, fit for many heretofore 
impossible jobs, 


Here is an application that illustrates the point. 


A silastic gasket seals the steam chomber of the 
“Monitor™ steam iron, made by Ports Manufacturing 
Company, division of F. L. Jacobs Co. The iron 
operates at 550°, and reaches thot temperoture 
in 3 minutes. 
In this case the design engineer set down the 
requirements first, then looked for a suitable 
material. He tested many, over several months, 
before he found Silastic*, Dow Corning’s silicone 
rubber. It alone met his needs, and met them so 
exactly it seemed made to order. 
The gasket in this new steam iron (which also irons 
dry) goes around the steam chamber to seal the 
sole plate to the sole plate cover. A material 
was needed that was insoluble in water and 


—would be stable up to 600° F. 
—would not stain and had no odor 
—would be pliable, elastic, and stay that way. 


In addition, of course, the material had to be 
practical cost-wise. Silastic has been on this job 
two years now, with no failures, at a very modest 
cost per iron. 

Silastic stays elastic in oven heat or arctic cold. Other 
DC Silicone products—resins, varnishes, fluids, 
and lubricants—possess this same indifference to 
temperature changes, plus other unusual properties. 
And we have had nearly five years experience in 
producing them on a commercial scale and in 
helping industry put them to work. The properties 
of Silastic are described in pamphlet No. G21-3. 


*TRADEMARK DOW CORNING CORPORATION 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles 
Toronto London Paris * Stockholm Oslo 
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MECHANICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS, Inc... 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


To solve one of their own handling problems, this manufacturer 
of material-handling equipment selected a ROSS five-ton 
pneumatic tired LIFT TRUCK. Subsequent experience has more 
than justified this choice... For efficient all-weather handling 
of big, bulky loads on dirt, cinder or paved roads, ROSS insures 
you uninterrupted service. Six models, capacities, 5,000 to 
18,000 Ibs., hydraulic hoist, gasoline powered. 


300 MILLER STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 
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Train Promotion 


G.M. Train of Tomorrow 
draws throngs as it completes 
first part of tour. Its sponsor 
expects long-term payoff. 


In New York last week and Phi); 
delphia this week, General Moto; 
ultramodern “Train of Tomorroy 
(BW—May31’47,p22) concluded the 
first leg of its nationwide tour. An{ 
in those cities, as elsewhere, it drey 
great throngs of spectators. 

Since the train went on exhibition 
May 28 in Chicago, it has visited 2 
communities in the eastern half of the 
United States; close to a million perso: 
inspected it. And G.M. saw to it that 
business leaders in every one of tho 
communities got an eyeful and earf,!) 
That process will be repeated in the 
West during the next three monthis or 
sO. 

e What’s the Payoff—Businessmen, ap. 
praising the cost of the train and the 
expense of exhibiting it, have been 
puzzled about just how much retum 
G.M. is getting or expects to get from 
this super-promotion idea. They know 
railroad equipment is made by sever 


1 


G. M. divisions: diesel locomotives, by F 


Electro-Motive; refrigerating and ait 


conditioning, by Frigidaire; roller bear 


ings, by Hyatt; diesel generating equip- 
ment, by the Detroit Diesel and Delo 
Products divisions. 

But they also know it will take a lot 
of sales by these divisions to defray the 
estimated $2-million cost—$1-million 
for the four-car train, exclusive 0! 
locomotive; another $1-million for tour 
and publicity expenses. 
eG. M. Theory—Actually, G. M. isn't 
gaging the worth of this promotion on 
the basis of immediate orders it gen: 
erates for G. M. products, 

What G.M. is interested in doing 
is boosting — interest in rail trans 
portation. Perhaps more important, « 
would like to needle the railroads in‘) 


more aggressive efforts to stimulate milf 


passenger travel. The public’s enthu»:- 
astic interest in better trains, G.™. 
reasons, may induce rail management ‘) 
buy the necessary equipment. And th: 
goodwill built among both public an/ 
railroads by the Train of Tomorts 
should bring business to G. M. division 
for years to come. 


The Train of Tomorrow promotio.f7 
then, is institutional rather than “huck fe 


ster.” G.M. has made it clear it isnt 


going into the railroad car building buf 
ness. Its designers’ ideas, incorporate’ 


in this train, can be used by anyon 
In fact, some already have. 


G.M. Ideas Adopted—Most rail 


cials and car designers saw the trail, 
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FICE 
ACCOUNTING | pOSt OFFICE SPEED! Time-SAvING 
= 
==. - 


a a whole shelf full! 


If every salesman wore a hatband that told 


what he was selling... my favorite bonnet the last few 


years would have been that ever-stylish “Convenience” 


model. For a while convenience sold almost anything. 


But one nice thing about the Pitney-Bowes postage 


meter is that a salesman can always wear the hat that 


fits the situation. I got a whole shelf full! 


Nobody can deny the convenience 
of a postage meter for office mailing 
or parcel post. You get rid of adhesive 
stamps ... and separating, sticking, 
and locking up stamps. You always 
have postage in the meter, can print 
the exact amount needed. But there 
are other advantages well worth while. 

Time Saving... for instance, in 
a one-girl office or a big mail room. The 
meter will print postage and seal 
envelopes at the same time—far faster 
than lick and stick methods. 

Economy . . . rears its ugly head 
again. Time is worth a lot more, with 
all salaries higher, and the meter 
usually shows a saving in postage. 

Postage Accounting .. . is a 
headache, until you get a meter which 
automatically keeps its records. 


Postoflice Speed ...When mail 
is metered it is already postmarked and 
cancelled, skips two postoflice steps, 
can make earlier trains and planes. 

Advertising . . . is an extra. The 
meter die which prints postage and 
postmark, can also print a small ad on 
the envelope — publicize a product. 
service, slogan or cause. 

Prestige . . . is 
another plus. Metered 
mail means a modern, 


efficient firm. 

If you want to know 
what a postage meter 
can do, call our nearest * 
office — I'll come over 
withemy big hatbox ... 
Or write us for an : 
illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES Postage Meter 


Pitney-BowEs, Inc., 1418 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail... largest makers of postage meters 
++» Offices in 63 principal cities in the United States and Canada, 
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A typical Sly Dust Collector inside 
building with hopper discharge 
through floor. This filter collects 
the dust from grain handling 
equipment. Similor installations 
collect alfalfa meal. 
LY Dust Control Systems are 
used to control more than 
100 kinds of dusts in 57 industries 
in all kinds of manufacturing opera- 
tions, such as crushing, grinding, con- 
veying, loading, separating, and 
mixing various kinds of materials. 


Sly Dust Collectors are not expensive 
either to install or maintain. They 
save thousands of dollars yearly in 
plant maintenance and improved 
production, also in the recovery of 
valuable materials—often repaying 
their cost in a comparatively short 
time. Over 5000 installations. 


Ask for Bulletin 98, 20 pages of 
useful information on dust control, 
and tell us your problem. 


5 SLY SUPERIORITIES 


1. Greater filtering capacity — 2, 
Tout bags for better dust removal 
— 3. Bags more easily replaced — 
4. Automatic control — 5. Simpler 
shaker mechanism saving operat- 
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ing and maintenance costs. 


THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. 


4749 Train Avenue @ Cleveland 2, Ohio 


Sly Engineers located in New York ¢ Chicago 

Philadelphia« Detroit + St. Lovis * Milwaukee 

Toronto * Minneapolis Cincinnati * Houston 

San Francisco * Rochester © Los Angeles 
Birmingham 


or plans for it, before it went on pub- 
lic display. Largely on the basis of these 
early contacts, several roads have gone 
ahead with plans to buy passenger cars 
embodying many of the G.M. ideas. 

First to act was the Burlington. 
When Ralph Budd, Burlington presi- 
dent, was told of the idea for a glass 
observation “dome” atop a passenger 
car, he ordered one of his road’s con- 
ventional coaches converted to include 
such a dome. This was an experimental 
job, but it proved the traveling public 
was interested. The Burlington subse- 

uently ordered 40 “dome” cars. 

All these dome cars embody the 

three-level arrangement worked out by 
G.M. engineers. The result is a car 
with only about 18-in. greater over-all 
height than a conventional car. 
e Other Orders—Other railroads that 
have dome cars on order include: Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, three room-cabin and 
three coach-observation cars; Missouri 
Pacific, three chair-cars; Baltimore & 
Ohio, two chair-cars. 

Apparently the added height of the 


cars is not an operating problez, , 
some New Yorkers thought last we 
The only important area in the (oy); 
try where the added height of +h 
domes is an obstacle, G.M. 
Manhattan. There, tunnels into Per; 
sylvania Station and Grand Cent; 
Terminal provide insufficient clearing 
This necessitated displaying the car j 
a freight terminal which could }; 
— without going through a tun. 
nel. 

e Railmen Like It—With but few ¢& 


ceptions, railroads have given the ‘rain | 
of Tomorrow a cordial reception. J he | 
exceptions are chiefly roads which haye | 


recently put on new streamlined train, | 


Such lines, of course, don’t want to take | 3 


the edge off the promotional po: 
sibilities of their own new equipment 
Whether this particular train actual} 
oes into every-day service when CG. \\ 
as finished with it remains to be scen 
Some railroaders maintain the gadget 
are too profuse, the plush too thick fo: 
one train. But several others have in 
dicated they would like to have it. 


Success of the Illinois Central’s 
new all-coach daytime New Or- 
leans-Chicago streamliner, the City 
of New Orleans, has I.C. officials 
grinning happily these days. Since 
it went into service Apr. 28, the 
new train has turned out to be the 
biggest money-maker the road has 
ever had. In the first four months 
of operation, the streamliner has 
chalked up the astonishing record 
of $6.16 net revenue per mile, and 
last week I.C. reported that during 
August gross revenue for its new 
streamliner ran $8.75 per mile— 
double the gross for the same 
month turned in by I.C.’s crack 
overnight, all-Pullman New Or- 


LOUNGE on I.C.’s streamlined daycoach; passengers and the I.C, like it 


DeLuxe Service at Coach Rates 


leans-Chicago train, the Panama 
Limited. 

Large proportion of City of New 
Orleans’ traffic is from interme- 
diate business on short trips be- 
tween cities along the run. Average 
passenger trip is 376 miles out of 
total distance between Chicago 
and New Orleans of 921 miles. 

Modern deluxe equipment, in- 
cluding diner, observation lounge, 
and bar car, gives riders Panama 
Limited service at coach fares. 

I.C. built the diner and lounge 
cars in its own shops. Pullman- 
Standard made the coaches. G.M. 
diesel locomotives better Panama 
Limited’s time by 35 minutes. 
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Hammer Mill Crush- 
ers. Cities Service en- 
gineers recommended 
Pacemaker Oil No. 2. 
The last report from 
the company said 
that since they stand- 
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Every business, time and again, runs into production snags. When the problem 
is lubrication, we’re often called in to do the worrying. And eight times out 
of ten we come up with the right answer—fast. Because that’s our job day 
in, day out, year after year—putting petroleum to work efficiently. This 
@ backlog of experience, coupled with the world’s finest lubricants and fuels, 
® is your best reason for calling Cities Service next time trouble calls on you. 
CITIES SERVICE STOPPED TROUBLE HERE! 
A screw products 
company in Cuya- 
a hoga Falls, Ohio, 
called on Cities Serv- 
Ww ice for advice on ma- 
Q- chining a part of an 
= intricate mechanism 
€ made of aluminum 


f that required extreme 

% accuracy and finish. Chillo Oil No. 22 
was recommended. Thereafter, the 
manufacturer reported the machined 
work was not only well within the re- 
: quired tolerances, but the work had 
a mirror-like finish. Tool life was also 
phenomenally good. 


; A brick and tile company in Iowa 
suffered numerous failures of the 
main drive-shaft bearings in their 


ardized on this lu- 
bricant, no bearing 
failures have occurred. 


“We use Solvent No. 26 
for cleaning surplus oil and 
grease out of electric clock 
movements and we find it 
unexcelled for this purpose”’ 
...80 writes the president 
of an Illinois watch repair- 
ing and rebuilding concern 
after continued use of this 


CITIES 


CITIES SERVICE OIL CO. 


New York — Chicago 


ARKANSAS FUEL OIL CO. 


Shreveport, La. 


SERVICE 


remarkable new Cities Service metal clean- 
ing fluid. 


A bus company ex- 
ecutive in Cleveland, 
Ohio, recently said, 
“During the past four 
years, we used Cities 
Service Heavy Duty 
type oil with outstand- 
ing results—minimum 
wear, freedom from 
sludge and no engine 
failures—which has enabled us to give un- 
interrupted service to our customers.” 


Cities Service Oil Company 

Room 213, Sixty Wall Tower 

New York 5, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I have a production problem 
that involves lubrication. I would like to 
discuss it with one of your lubrication 
engineers, without obligation, of course. 
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“Driver”, said his fare, in faultless 
french, “commencet at the right, and 
come out at the left. Don't miss any 
part of the drive, don’t travel on any 
part of it twice, and don't cross your 
own tracks.” 

Tres simple? That's why we picked 
this one. Because some problems are 
relatively easy to solve. The problem, 
for instance, of cutting metal turning 
costs. 

The chances are that metal turning 
accounts for 25 per cent or more of all 
the machining time in your plant — that 
this is your major production expense. 


JONES 


No.I\ The Problem of Pierre, 
The Varisian Tax/ Driver 


Be skeptical of the production effi- 
ciency of your metal turning equipment. 
There are cases in our files of savings of 
hundreds of dollars a month in the manu- 
facture of a single part by the efficient 
use of carbide cutting tools on Jones & 
Lamson machines. 

Jones & Lamson Turret Lathes and 
Fay Automatic Lathes are designed 
specifically for the most efficient use of 
carbide cutting tools. 

Telephone or write for a Jones & 
Lamson engineer who will be glad to 
consult with you on ail phases of your 
metal turning problems. 


& LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 


Manufacturer of Universe! Turret Lathes « Fay Automatic Lathes « Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering 
Machines * Automatic Thread Grinders * Optical Comparators * Automatic Opening Threading Dies and Chasers ¢ 
Ground Thread Flat Rolling Dies 
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Builders Reply 


Faster home-building pac 
keeps up. Industry uses thi 
to refute critics who charge 
it wasn’t doing its job. 


Home building, which began 
surge during the summer (BW — Ay 
30°47,p15), is gathering speed. ‘I 0 th 
building industry, the new pace ican 
more than prosperity: It is a chance } 
answer critics who have charged th: 
the industry is pricing itself out of the 
market, and not meeting its great post 
war challenge. 

e Answer—Last week in Manhattan, 
David S. Miller, new president of the 
Producers Council, Jed the rebuttal 
Miller, — manager for Am, 
strong Cork’s building materials diy 
sion, told the council’s annual mecting 
(1) In August the number of housing 
“starts” was up 34% over August, 
1946. 

(2) During the first eight months of 
this year 498,000 private units wer 
completed, as against 209,000 during 
the same period of 1946. ; 
e Causes?—In the spring of this yea 
no one had dared to show such opt 
mism (BW-—Jul.12’47,p20). 
caused this unforeseen upturn? 

Miller pinned the answer to sever 

factors: 
e The buyers’ strike is over. The pub 
lic “finally seems to have become recor: 
ciled to the fact that housing, like 
most everything else, is on a_ higher 
level.” 
e Labor productivity has increased 
Thanks to this, in part, it no longe: 
takes seven to nine months to put up 
a house, Although output generally : 
not yet back to prewar standards, some 
builders are now back on a thiree- 
months’ schedule. 
e Despite some spotty local condi. 
tions, materials shortages have all but 
disappeared on a national basis. (Out 
put of materials during the first cight 
months of 1947 was 16% over last 
vear.) 
© $7,500 Houses—The council made 
much of its claim that the bulk of the 
current building is priced below S11. 
000 and much of this runs under $7- 
500. 

Miller also took a bright view of 
the future. Allowing for possible 
freight rate increases and wage in 
creases in other industries, he stil! felt 
that higher productivity and other fac- 
tors should hele to stabilize costs. He 
thought that quality of building is on 
the upgrade. And he forecast an amp‘ 
supply of materials after the nation 
gets past a temporary seasonal short 
age of freight cars. 
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... nothing can beat an 
NDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
Adding-Figuring Machine 


er fingers ripple over the 10-numeral keyboard 
}..touch a motor bar... and there’s her total. 


as simple as that... and as fast. 


he keys of the Underwood Sundstrand are ar- 


Vanged in natural sequence under the finger-tips 
%f the right hand. Even untrained operators pick 
the “touch” method... after a few minutes’ 
Practice. 


his machine is quiet, too. Key action has been 
ushioned... operating noises muffled. There’s no 
annoying jar or clatter to hinder concentration. As 


Ja result operators are more relaxed...and more 
seccurate, 


'7Yes, for speed, simplicity, accuracy in adding and 
Figuring you’re sure to agree .. . there’s nothing like 
Jan Underwood Sundstrand. For a complete dem- 
jonstration call your nearest Underwood repre- 


sentative today! 


5S Reasons WHY YOU should say 
"Ynaderwood Sundstrand" 


7. SPEED. World’s fastest keyboard. Only 
10 numeral keys under the finger-tips of 
one hand. 


2. EASY TO LEARN. No long training 

period for operators. Even untrained per- 

sonnel learn the “touch” method in a few 
minutes, 


3. NO HEAD SWINGING. Operators 
keep their eyes on their work...not the 


keyboard. 


4, MADE IN MANY MODELS. Made in 
sizes and models to fit any business... 
large or small. 


5, WORLD LEADER. Backed by 50 years 
of craftsmanship and research in produc- 
ing typewriters, adding-figuring and ac- 
counting “Speed the 
World’s Business.” Sales and service every- 
where. 


machines which 


Underwood Corporation 


Adding Machines .. . Accounting Machines . . . Typewriters .. . 
Carbon Paper ... Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


Convright 1947! nderwood Corporstion 
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Your printer says: 


paper 


designed for 


lodays pritiling 


Modern, high-speed presses — 
whether letterpress or offset 
—demand a bond paper that 
will run smoothly without 
wrinkles or curls. That’s why 
pre-tested Nekoosa Bond is 
recommended and used by 
America’s leading printers and 
lithographers — for sparkling 
letterheads — for attractive 
business forms. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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AVIATION 


AIR CARGO piled up at American Airlines’ depot at La Guardia Field: part of the prix 
in the rate battle between the all-cargo lines and the certificated lines 


Airfreighters Lose Battle 


CAB permits scheduled lines to cut cargo rates « 
low as 12¢ a ton mile—below independents’ tariffs—in war fo: 
swiftly growing flying freight business. 


The certificated airlines have won an 
important victory over their all-cargo 
competitors in the war for dominance 
in the booming airfreight industry. 

New “fighting rates” ranging down 
to 12¢ a ton mile which three of the 
larger airlines proposed last month 
(BW-—Sep.27’47,p21) have gone into 
effect over bitter opposition of the in- 
dependent carriers and the freight for- 
warders. The Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
refusal to suspend the tariffs is regarded 
by some observers as the decision which 
may break the independents. Until re- 
cently they hauled the bulk of the na- 
tion’s airfreight. 

Several airline executives have ad- 
mitted that the latest 33 1/3% reduc- 
tion in freight rates—coming on top 
of a 25% slash last Aug. 1—brings tariffs 
down to unprofitable levels. But they 
said that the move was necessary both 
to combat the independents and to de- 
velop the high volume required to in- 
sure future profits. 

CAB spoke bluntly to the all-cargo 
carriers. It stated that the exemption 
last spring granting common carrier 
rights to the independents pending de- 
termination of their certificate applica- 
tions was not intended to shield them 
from competition. 

While refusing to suspend the reg- 


ular airlines’ latest freight rates, CAi 
ordered an investigation of the tart 
filed by all parties. It stated that “litt: 
rationality underlies their construction 
and added that “their relationship 
costs seems very remote.” Along wi 


the tariffs filed by American Aurlinc 


(P.C.A.), the board will probe thos 
previously filed by 10 uncertificated cx 
riers. Among them are Slick Aina 
the Flying ‘Tiger Line, and Califom: 
Eastern Airways. 

The independents had claimed th 
certificated airlines’ tariffs 
mitted unfair competition by providir: 
service below cost with the help 
government mail subsidies. CAB x 
mitted that there is little evidence avai: 
able on the costs of the certificate 
lines’ cargo service. But it attacked : 
“wholly unsound” the argument th 
the regular carriers’ tariffs are supporte 
indirectly by mail payments. 

Statements by several all-cargo cz 


riers that the certificated lines’ |2¢+| 


ton-mile rates would drive the inc 
pendents out of business failed to im 
press the board. It indicated that ti 
certificated carriers’ latest cut 2 
merely in retaliation for prior 1m 
slashes by the independents, “and * 


be 


restrain the former from resorting * 
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7 one of the airline’s predeces- 


} later became Capital’s chief 


| had been one of Monro’s firm- 


ON TOP AT CAPITAL 
A former pilot, 40-year-old 


James H. Carmichael, is the 
new president of Capital Air- 
lines (P.C.A.). Carmichael, 
who started flying back in the 


barnstorming twenties, joined 
sors as a pilot in 1934. He 


pilot, rose to operations man- 
ager, vice-president, and in 
1946, executive vice-president. 

Carmichael succeeds C. Be- 
dell Monro, who headed the 
company for 11 years. He re- 
signed because of differences 
with financial interests over 
policy matters. The new ap- 
pointment came as a surprise 
to the industry; Carmichael 


est supporters. 


the same tactics (used by the all-cargo 


Mines) would hardly be justice.” 


qq 


Meanwhile, airfreight volume on the 
ertificated airlines is soaring spectacu- 


pe} Marly. During the first six months of 


his year, the regular carriers flew 12,- 
99,748 ton miles, up 213% over the 
ame 1946 period. The six members of 
ie Independent Airfreight Assn. ac- 


Pounted for 19,269,000 ton miles in 


first half of 1947. 


Observers now believe the certifi- 


#ated lines may fly over 22-million ton 
Miles of freight in the second half of 


ca} W947 as a result of the rate cuts. During 


¢+) @Bhe last quarter of this year, the regular 
#erners hope to fly 5-million ton miles 
‘| @Pt freight monthly. Typical of the gains 


lready shown is the record of United 


wap @Air Lines. From 573,000 ton miles in 


uly, U.A.L.’s volume rose to 740,000 
on miles in August, 1,024,000 ton 
iiles in September. 
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Airline Cancels Order 
For 50 Martin Planes 


The business woes of the nation’s 
airlines hit another manufacturer last 
week. 

United Air Lines and Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. jointly announced cancellation 
by United of a $16-million order for 
50 Martin 3-0-3’s—faster, pressurized- 
cabin version of Martin’s new 2-0-2 
commercial transport (BW—Aug.23'47, 
p26). 

e Two Reasons—United attributed the 
cancellation to: (1) a desire to re-ex- 
amine the line’s aircraft needs in the 
light of economic conditions, and (2) 
“unavoidable” delays in delivery of the 
new planes. The first 3-0-3 was to have 
been delivered this fall, but the date 
was set back to the summer of 1948. 

United officials said they were not 

dissatisfied with design of the plane. 
Representatives will remain at the Mar- 
tin plant to continue observation of 
manufacture and flight testing of the 
prototype. 
e Effect on Martin—Martin spokesmen 
said loss of the United order will not 
affect the present employment levels 
—around 8,000, or half the force work- 
ing in February. 

The company reported it still has 
orders to make 25 of the 3-0-3’s for 
Northwest Airlines and nine for Pan 
American-Grace Airways. 


AIR-MAIL BOOM 


About the only thing a nickel will 
buy these days is an air-mail stamp. 

And people are buying plenty. On 
5¢ air mail’s first birthday last week, 
Postmaster General Robert E. Hanne- 
gan reported some 75-million Ib. of 
domestic air mail had been dispatched 
in the year ended Oct. 1. That's an 
average of 6.5-million Ib. a month, 
about 33% better than the last month 
of the old 8¢ rate. 

Lowered international rates have at- 
tracted greater patronage, too. The 
drop from 15¢-70¢ per 4-oz. to a 
range of 10¢-25¢ boosted overseas mail 
by 75¢ to an average of 354,525 Ib. 
per month for the first half of 1947. 


NO SALE, NO TRIP 


The Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has temporarily called off its 
projected air tour of South America 
(BW —Jul.12’47,p18). Reason: Too 
many countries have begun restricting 
U. S. imports to save dollars. 

The Hoosier businessmen who were 
going on the trip figure it’s not much 
use trying to drum up trade if our 
neighbors to the South can’t pay for 
the goods. 


KITTANNING 


ARMSTRONG COUNTY 


in Western Pennsylvania 


Has NO Bonded 
Indebtedness 


Yes, it is true: Armstrong County, 
located in the heart of the Allegheny 
Valley Industrial Area, has a sub- 
stantial surplus in the treasury and 
has no bonded indebtedness. Con- 
sequently, local tax rates are among 
the lowest in the nation. And be- 
cause the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania is in sound financial con- 
dition, you will also find that state 
tax rates are most attractive. 


In addition to low tax rates, the 
Allegheny Valley Industrial Area 
offers many other advantages to 
manufacturers seeking new plant 
locations. It has an abundance of 
natural resources and raw materials, 
excellent transportation facilities, an 
ample supply of skilled, highly pro- 
ductive labor, and offers a market 
of 75 million well-paid people within 
500 miles. Several choice plant 
sites are now available. Write for 
illustrated brochure containing com- 
plete details—your inquiry will be 
handled in strict confidence. 


THE PITTSBURG & 
SHAWMUT RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


LOOKING FOR 
CORPORATE TAXES? 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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BAKER TRUCK 


af 
delivers ZS work 


At the Erie, Pa. plant of a large paper 
manvfacturer it formerly took seven 
men five hours to unload, weigh and 
store a box-car load of pulp. Today 
a Baker Truck with one operator can 
do the job in 3 hours! 


@ This plant has 24 electric industrial 
trucks and more on order, Annual 
production is well over 100,000,000 Ibs. 
of paper, comprising almost 3,000 dif- 
ferent kinds, sizes and colors. Trucks are 
used for unloading and storing incoming 
raw materials, transporting in process, 
warehousing finished products, and load- 
ing shipments into box-cars. ‘In all cases” 
the company states, ‘sizeable savings were 
made, not only in handling cost, but also 


Above : Baker 


charging heaters 
with pulp. 


Below: Baker 
Fork Truck pick-™ 
ing up unit load of 

lap pulp for load 
ing into boxcar. 


Material Handling at this plant is con- 
trolled by a central department, which 
integrates all operations, using its equip- 
ment to the best advantage. Where pos- 
sible, materials are handled in unit loads 
on pallets or skids. Plans are under way 
to have all suppliers ship materiais on 
pallets—incoming shipments not now on 
pallets are palletized at the receiving 
point. A new warehouse was designed 
around mechanized unit-load handling 
with electric-powered trucks and tractor- 
trailers, The results are a maximum use 
of warehouse space, a minimum of han- 
dling time and cost, and better, faster 
service for the company’s customers, 


Let the Baker Material Handling 
Engineer show you how similar 
savings are possible in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


of The Baker-Raviang Company 
2164 West 25th Street ¢ Cleveland, Ohio 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Ltd. 


inpuSTRIAL TRUCKS 
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Auto Parts Rushed by Airfreight; 
Five Steps From Order to Delivery 


S. O. S. SIGNALS are received on the teletype at Ford Motor Co.'s Roug 

plant in Dearborn, Mich. The big Ford assembly plant at Edgewater, \. | 
must have—in a hurry—300 gravel deflectors if a shutdown is to be averted. ‘I hic 
only one way to keep the assembly lines moving and that is to keep the parts mo 
ing to them—by air. Too costly for use during normal times, airfreight has dow 
yeoman’s service in these days of parts shortages and labor uncertainties. To ke« 
its 13 assembly plants sufficiently supplied with parts, Ford now ships by ai 
regularly, spent almost as much as $40,000 in August on air freight and air cary 
Ford figures it’s worth it-if it means a steady production flow. 


RADIV-TELEPHONE CALL goes to Jack Gallagher, driver on the air-minded 
Whiteway trucking line, as soon as the teletype has registered its message 

the Rouge plant. It is late afternoon. Gallagher must proceed to the plant for ‘ 
tush pickup of the 300 gravel deflectors. Lack of one critical part can spell the 
difference between continued production and a costly shutdown. For instance 
airfreight kept the Edgewater assembly plant running recently when a fende 
die for one of the Mercury models was broken. 
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Four modern manufacturing plants are strategically 


situated — readily available for the best possible service to America’s 


great shipping areas. Anywhere in the East, North, Midwest and Midsouth, alert shippers 


find right at their doors the same quality Fort Wayne containers, controlled 


uniformity of product, increased efficiency of direct contact...whether 


they rely on our plant at Rochester, New York; Chicago, Illinois; 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; or Hartford City, Indiana. 


FABRICATION RATI 

Al 

= | 
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ORRUGATEI 


CORRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 


Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
Rochester, NewYork 
Chicago, Illinois 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hartford City, Indiana 
Hartford City, Indiana, 


Vincennes, Indiana 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. + Pittsburgh, Penna. 
New York, N.Y. Rochester, N.Y. 
Buffalo, N.Y. - Jamestown, N.Y. 
York, Penna. + Cleveland, Ohio 
Lima, Ohio Dayton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio - Muncie, Ind. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


oof FHERE 4 
720, 
| 
| 
SORRUGATED FIBRE ! 
General Offices: | 


EVERYDAY... 
AS WELL AS 
SPECIAL... JOBS 


‘ON ORDINARY. 


Look for the name 
PWC on building 


Plastic not only performs special insulating 
functions impossible with old-fashioned 
materials, but also gives far more than routine 
results on routine jobs. This is especially true 
of the products of America’s leading exclusive 
manufacturer of plastic-insulated wire and 
coble, Plastic Wire & Cable Corporation. 
In rewiring, for instance, the smaller diameter 
of PWC wire mokes possible the use of more 
conductors in any given conduit. Thus, 
additional circuits can be installed without 
ripping up walls and ceilings. PWC wire 
pulls through conduits without lubrication and 
it won't crack when worked cold. Its resistance 
to moisture, oil, grease, abrasion acids and 
alkalis eliminctes many maintenance and 
replacement problems previously accepted 
as routine. 

Chances are you have a precision molded 
plastic cord set—identified by the letters 
PWC on the plug—on o new radio, lamp or 
other electric appliance. Note the brilliant 
permanent color and lasting high-gloss finish. 
See how o swish of a damp cloth keeps it 
clean. Non-fraying, non-rotting, non-cracking, 
it will serve you far better and longer than 
any old-fashioned cord. 

For consultation on your wire or cable needs, 
whatever their nature, or full technical data 
on plastic insulation, write Plastic Wire & 
Cable Corporation, 401 East Main Street, 
Jewett City, Connecticut. 


PLASTIC WIRE 
& CABLE CORP. 


Flexible Cords - Multiple Conductors - Telephone 
Wires - Radio Wires - Power Cable - Cord Sets 
Buiiding Wire - Apparatus and Machine Tool 

Wire - Coaxial! Cable - Shielded Cables 
Special Purpose Wire and Cable 


AT THE DETROIT AIRPORT, driver Gallagher “catches” a Metcor 4; 
Transport plane, which is unloading its regular cargo of women’s dresses. |} 
load of parts will be put aboard as soon as the plane is emptied. Metcor, » 
ex-servicemen’s operation, flies nightly between New York and Detroit. 


4 BY DAWN, the Meteor is flying over the Ford plant at Edgewater. ‘Teterbo: 
airport, where the plane will land, is only seven miles away. The craft carts 
parts to maintain production of cars and trucks for at least another 24 hour 


JUST IN TIME, the airfreight consignment, trucked from the airport, “check 
in” at the Edgewater plant. Workers on the No. 2 shift are checking in, to 
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PERCENT WHO GO OUTDOORS - 
BY DAYS OF THE WEEK 


SUNDAY..... . 78.2% 
MONDAY .... 
749 
WEDNESDAY ....... 74.3 
742 
759 


(Based on a pilot study made by the Traffic Audit Bureau in Fort Wayne, Ind.—1946) 


NATIONAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
OF THE OUTDOOR 


60 EAST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 17, %. 
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Twenty-year-old concrete on LaBrea Avenue north of Wilshire Boulevard is in 


excellent condition despite its popularity as a route for heavy traffic. 


Third Street, a main traffic artery in Los Angeles, was paved with concrete 16 
years ago and is good for many more years of economical service. 


O TAXPAYERS and to pav- 
ing authorities in cities all 
over the United States concrete 
has proved itself to be the real 
economy pavement. Los Angeles 
is a typical example. It has 1054 
miles of concrete streets. Many 
of these streets have been in serv- 
ice for more than 20 years, yet 
very little tax money has been 
required for surface mainte- 
nance. These streets are still 
good for many years of eco- 
nomical service. 
Hundreds of other communi- 
ties likewise are saving taxpayers’ 
money by paving with concrete. 


The first cost of concrete is usu- 
ally less than that of other pave- 
ments of equal load-carrying 
capacity. Concrete renders long 
years of service with minimum 
maintenance expense. It is the 
pavement of low annual cost. 
That’s why it makes taxpayers’ 
dollars go further. 

So if your city is planning resi- 
dential streets, heavy-traffic 
business streets or modern 
expressways, urge your officials 
to use concrete. That’s the way 
to get the utmost pavement value 
from your gas .axes, your license 
fees ard othe. taxes. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. Al0b-12, 33 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete .. . through scientific research and engineering field work 


COMMODITIES| 
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Tobacco Surplus 


Big crop and cut in pric | 
threaten record surplus. Res _ 
government price-support |oz 
on about 15% of the crop. 


Tobacco is close to the top o: 
list of luxury products that 
hungry European nations arc 
from their export quotas. And , 
cally reduced European demian 
spelled trouble for tobacco pro 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

e Cuba Cuts Crop—Latest 
Cuba dramatize these repercu 
Visiting the U. S. last week, Dr. R 
Sanchez Parodi, secretary of the ( 
National ‘Tobacco Stabilization | 
disclosed that the island is now 

ing for a crop of only 50-million 

leaf tobacco. ‘That’s just half ¢! 

of the last Cuban harvest. 

U. S. tobacco growers are als 
ing, though less keenly, the decli 
the European market. The main 
in the U. S. is how to dispose 
surplus resulting from a bumper 
of 1,318,000,000 Ib. of flue-cur 
bacco (“bright Virginia”). Histor 
its size is second only to last \ 
record crop of 1,352,000,000 Ib. ( 
all demand will come to only 3} 
1.1-billion Ib. (700-million Ib. dome: 
400-million for export). 

e Blow—The major blow to the | 
tobacco export market has come ¢ 
its best customer. Britain is trying 
cut down domestic tobacco consi 
tion by about 25% in order to 

some $30-million on U. S. tob 
imports. To do this. Britain hiked ‘ 
duty on tobacco 50%. 

The action has had the desired : 
sult: British consumption has 
off between 25% and 30%. This ' 
the British will buy only about »4 
the 360-million Ib. of flue-cured 4 
bacco bought from the U.S. last \: 
e Government Loans—As a direct 
shot of Britain’s curtailment, the U 
government has become a vitall\ 
portant factor in the domestic to): 
market (BW —Jul.26'47,p10). Rea 
its commitment to support  tob 
prices by extending loans at 90 
parity through the Flue-Cured Stab 
tion Corp. (FSC). With prices § 
ened mainly because of slackening ! 
ropean demand, the bottom might 
have dropped right out of the ma 
but for the government support. 

The markets opened 
vear at prices way below 1946. 


Georgia-Florida Belt market, for 
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Davy Jones is losing a food 
cache that dropped into his 
locker last August. When the 
motorship Diamond Knot sank 
off Port Angeles, Wash., it 
carried with it over 154,000 
cases of canned salmon, worth 
about $3-million. 

Now Foss Launch & Tug 
Co. is salvaging the cargo. 
With two 12-in. hose, the 
company siphons cans from 
the sunken hull, 120 ft. down. 
Foss figures on recovering 80% 
of the cargo. 

The salmon will be re- 
canned, labeled to indicate it 
has been reprocessed, and mar- 


keted through brokers. 


mce, FSC receipts of tobacco that 
ed to reach support levels totaled 
million lb., an estimated 15.5% of 
bducers’ sales. Likewise, FSC loans in 
> recent week were 18.5% of sales 
the Eastern Carolina Belt, 15% on 
South-North Carolina Border Belt. 
told, it has extended loans on 15% 
@the 675-million lb. marketed to date. 
wf the loans go on at this rate, the 
eral government may be left hold- 

some 200-million Ib. of the 1947 
p. This is way above the 1946 fed- 
] takings of 66.2-million Ib.—which 
h government. and industry then 
sidered an unhealthy condition. 
bove Prewar—From a_ long-term 
nt of view, however, the export pic- 
e is not quite so black. Even after 
recent curtailment, exports are still 
above prewar. 

he postwar export pattern has 
sely followed the one set after World 
pr I. Then U.S. tobacco exports rose 
rply from about 290-million Ib. in 
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LEBANON CIRCLE © 22M 


NOMINAL ANALYSIS 


0.75 


NOMINAL PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 
Tensile Strength . ..... 80,000 
40,000 
Elongation in ... 45 
Brinell Hardness 160 


FOR YOU... 


| igen 25 years or more steels with an 
alloy content of 18% chromium 
and 8% nickel have shown such re- 
markable resistance to corrosion that 
they are called the “stainless” steels. 
In plant, office, home, or club—at 
work or at play—they serve you, pro- 
tect you, add to your pleasure. 

Although basically the same, the 
modern, 1947 models of the ‘18 and 
8” stainless steels have been given a 
lot of PLUS values by recent metal- 
lurgical experience. The analysis of 
Lebanon’s Circle © 22M (left) is a 
typical example. In addition to slight 
increases in the percentages of 
chromium and nickel, 0.25% of 
selenium is added. This materially 
improves the machining and thread- 
ing characteristics of the castings—an 
important PLUS value to many manu- 
facturers—perhaps to YOU. 

If castings are part of your product, 
or corrosion one of your troubles, you 
or your design engineer should have 
a complete file of Lebanon Data Sheets 
describing these alloys. Write for 
them today. 


LEBANON STEEL FOUNDRY + LEBANON, PA. 
"In The Lebanon Valley” 


ORIGINAL AMERICAN LICENSEE GEORGE FISCHER (swiss cHamorre) METHOO 
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... but N.G. for check sorting 


Thumbs can be comforting. Ask 
any habitual twiddler. But ask Miss 
XYZ in Accounting how she feels 
about thumbs after laboriously 
handsorting a haystack of cancelled 
checks. She’ll tell you that thumbs 
just aren’t designed for sequence 
sorting... but Keysort zs! Keysort 
can arrange checks in any desired 
order... with foolproof accuracy 
...in as little as 1/10th of the time. 


Kevysorr is adaptable to all 
kinds of checks—payroll, voucher, 
dividend, annuity ...may be applied 
to your present checks without 
change of shape, size, design or 
paper stock. No expensive sorting 
equipment is needed. No special 
training required for handling. Miss 
XYZ can learn all there is to know 


about Keysort in a half hour...and 
will be delighted to have a tool that 
eliminates the hand-sorting. 

From any angle of business 
efficiency —- economy, accuracy, 
speed—Keysort should be standard 
equipment in your accounting 
department. Ask a McBee man fora 


five-minute demonstration... today! 


KEYSORT IN ACTION... handful of 
checks—punched and slotted for sorting. Keysort 
is many times faster than any hand, more 
accurate than any eye. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y... Offices in principal cities 


1917 to nearly 650-million Ib. 
They held at about 500-milli: 
nually during the prosperou 
slipped in the 1930's, and am 
342-million |b. in 1939. Last 

U. S. exported 546-million |}, 
first half of 1947 exports we: 
rate of 510-million Ib. ann 
which flue-cured accounted 

Tapping the Stockpile—B ri! 
ports of U. §. tobacco this 
about equal the prewar leve! 
the recent cutback. Its 1946 | 
in the U. S. were abnormally 
part because Britain bought s« 
million lb. more than it 
ing the year. And it will draw 
surplus to save dollar credits, 

Brightest spot in the export 
is provided by burley tobacco, ( 
export rate is three times th 
average of about 11-million Ib, 
For the trst half of 1947 burle: 
totaled 17anillion a gain of 
lion Ib. over the same period }.:.} 
Burley growers, of course, faci 
ished foreign buying power, too 
it’s likely they will continue to expor 
a permanently increased level. 
Quota Cut—Last year burley 
voted to cut their acreage tor |\+ 
1948, and 1949 to hold down mou» 
surpluses (BW — Nov.9'46,p47 
most recent forecast for the 1947 
(Sept. 1) is 512-nillion Ib., a cd 
of 16% from 1946. But it’s stil] 4; 
above prewar, 

Nevertheless, chances are good | 
the federal government will also 
up with increased holdings of bu: 
thanks to the 90%-of-parity pric 
port. When the 1947 crop is in, t! 
will be a three-year supply in ' 
U. S. (about 1.5-billion Ib.), lar 
backlog ever. 
© Cooperation—Aware as never bet 
of the importance of the export mari 
U. S. tobacco men have recently tal 


to setting up cooperative ventures ' 
promote their oy abroad. 
In April the flue-cured growers in! 


southern states put together Tobjcf 
Associates, Inc. (BW—Jun.7'47,p45). 4 


hopes to bring dealers, warehousen 


and others into its promotional efforfy 


Financial support comes from a |(e¢ 


acre assessment, already approved by 


bacco farmers in referendums in both 
the Carolinas. Farmers in other sti! 
will probably follow suit. 

Recently the association’s presid 
John B. Hutson, returned from a ! 
ropean junket with some encouragiii 
news. He had talked with U.S. o« 
pation authorities in Germany 1 
thinks there is a good chance of sh 


ping between 20-million Ib. and *f ; 


million lb. of flue-cured there. He 2 


sees a market for 15-million Ib. to > 


million }b. in Japan and Korea. 
e Following Suit—Burley growers 


followed the flue-cured growers’ lei} ] 
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nd set up an almost identical organ- 


Beation, the Burley & Dark-Leaf ‘To- 
Bacco Export Assn. This group, repre- 


4 


nting 1 growers’ organizations, will 


Booperate with Tobacco Associates in 
Bushing burley sales overseas. 


Another development: There are ten- 


Mative plans afoot for a Virginia to- 
Bacco co-op to be called ‘Tobacco Grow- 
Cooperative, Inc. ‘The organiza- 


ion. to have a maximum stock of 


300,000, would climinate the auction- 
Meer system. Its founders think this 
Myould lower the cost of export tobacco 
Mo compete with that raised elsewhere 


@n the world by cheaper labor, 


ARD SUPPLY TIGHTENS 


Within the last cight wecks, the 


} |, §. lard supply has switched from a 
4 urplus position to a tight market. Part 
@of the reason is that U. S. consumers 


have eaten more than is being made. 


BBut also 75-million Ib. will be exported 


Bhrough commercial channels during 
the last quarter of this year. And the 
BProduction & Marketing Administra- 
tion will buy an undetermined amount 


or export, possibly as much as 50-mil- 
ion Ib. 
Prices for loose lard in Chicago te- 


TWIN CHEESE PACK 


Zausner Foods, Inc., Harti- 
son, N. J., is a little cheese con- 
cern with big ideas. ‘To get into 
the big processed cheese mar- 
ket where the competitive go- 
ing is heavy, its president, H. 
Zausner, decided he needed a 
new package design. What he 
got was also a new idea in mer- 
chandising cheese. 

Like the recent twin-loaf 
bread wrapper (BW—Mar.1'47, 
p54), the package holds not 
one, but two blocks of cheese, 
each snugly wrapped in gold 
aluminum foil, The housewife 
can open one section at a time, 


keep the other tightly sealed. 
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GREATER 
SPEED — 


HIGHER, 


Ox: important place to start reducing 
costs is with the machine where goods 
are made. 

Speedier production is very definitely a 
function of New Departure ball bearings. 

Operating with less friction, less wear 
than other types, the ball bearing is a 
“natural” for the higher speeds, greater 
rigidity and improved quality of product 
demanded by today’s exacting produc- 
tion standards, 

Thus, an investment in machines of 
modern ball bearing design is an invest- 
ment in faster production—/ower costs. 

New Departure’s technical literature 


is most helpful. Tell us your needs: 


nothing rolls like a ball 


NEW DEPARTURE 


BALL BEARINGS 


PRODUCTION 


3493-T 


NEW DEPARTURE © Division of GENERAL MOTORS © BRISTOL, CONN © Branches in DETROIT + CHICAGO + and Other Principal Cities 
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Overheard while waiting for the 8:53 


MAN WITH BRIEF CASE: What do you consider the 
most important service your insurance company 
offers you on Employee Insurance? 


MAN WITH NEWSPAPER: Claim service. The prompt, 


sV mpathetic way The Travelers handles claims 
has built a lot of good will with our employees. 


Ge “What about our branch plants and offices? Is 
% The Travelers set up to give them superior 
claim service too?” 
+2’ “They'll answer that question for you with a very 
é convincing map, Bob. That map will show you 
Travelers offices in all the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. No matter where your 
branches are, there'll be a Travelers office near it.” 
Ges “That certainly should speed up claim service. 


‘3 But what about that sympathetic handling of 
claims you mentioned?” 


Cay “The Travelers men who have dealt with us are 
all pretty likeable. And they certainly know 


their business. Mv insurance man tells me that The 
Travelers handles more than half a million employee 


claims every vear.” 
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25¢ 
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Own. 
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5 ia at all. As a matter of fact, by taking full ad- 
‘ 

~~ vantage of The Travelers safety engineering and 

sickness prevention services, we've been able to ear 


service like that expensive?” 


substantial rate credits that cut the cost of our em- 
ployee insurance considerably.” 


= Elect 
GF “That settles it. I certainly want to have a talk ity 
“NS with The Travelers. Is there any particular 
person to call?” 
E> "Just call a Travelers agent or your own broker. ete 
* They can get company experts to work on your Bere th 
problem. Together, I’m sure they can set up a plan De mer 
suited to your own particular needs.” - 


On all forms of Employee al 
Insurance You will De wel] 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Travelers Indemnity Com- i 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire ; 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut. SINE! 
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Mat the change. They have gone from 
t average of 15.5¢ per.Ib. in August 
im 25¢ per Ib. at the end of last week. 
PAWith hogs coming to market at 
ter weights, the outlook is for a 
@ntinued tight market in lard as long 
export demands hold up. 
PSiyst how much lard the Administra- 
MB's food export plan will take is un- 
own. But in terms of calories it is 
i cheapest of any livestock product— 
| not far above grains. A study by 
ident Truman's Cabinet ood 
™mmittee showed lard at $4.30 per 
000 calories. In contrast, dry skim 
Ik was $6.70 and corned beef was 


7.90 per 100,000 calories. 
BUYING RUBBER 


Tlhe government has started buying 
ural rubber again. As a result, the 
ce of this strategic raw material this 
ck hit the highest level since spring. 
j Until recently, the federal rubber 
f)ckpile has been around 200,000 tons. 
Much of that is of the lower grades. But 
en the government recently requested 
Hs on 10,000 tons, it specified No. 1 
pbed smoked sheets. ‘The industry in- 
preted this to mean that, from here 
in, the government was interested 
ly in top grades. 
Ever since last spring, spot rubber 
ces had been declining. The RFC 
ce before the free market was re- 
was 253¢ a early last month 
Bhad dropped to 15%¢. This week it 
mas back up to 184¢ a lb. 
}Many in the rubber industry believe 
fiat Army and Navy uneasiness over 
> foreign situation is responsible for 
fe stockpiling. And they think that 
ying will go on until the government 
lds anywhere from 500,000 to a mil- 
n tons, They hope it’s done gradually 
Mover, perhaps, several years. Otherwise 
t market would ‘be severely disrupted. 


a 


NGGER TROLLEY-COACHES 


Bi lectric trackless trolley-coaches, used 
fcity transit systems, are getting big- 


p\armon-Herrington Co. of Indian- 
is is scheduling mass production of 
‘passenger model. Previously, the 
upany says, 44-passenger coaches 
mre the largest built except on an ex- 
@imental basis. The Columbus & 
Ohio Electric Co. has ordered 
@ of the new model. 
rawback to output of big coaches 
aw ays been their increased weight— 
ich was too much for standard elec- 
motors. ‘The Marmon-Herrington 
passenger model will weigh not more 
15,000 Ib.—less than many coaches 
v in use that carry fewer passengers. 
© company got around the problem 
p esc of aluminum and steel alloy con- 
gection of the aircraft “skin” type. 
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The modern material 
for modern buildings... 


Architect: S.J. Kessler 
General Contractors: K & Construction Co,, Inc, 


’ Modern appearance, modern efficiency, modern economy —those 
are the main advantages you get when you specify PC Glass Blocks. 

Long, clear panels of gleaming glass blocks make this plant a 
thing of beauty. The spacious interior, with plenty of cheery clear 
daylight, is a pleasant place to turn out good work. 

PC Glass Blocks are hollow, have definite insulating properties. 
So heat losses are reduced to the minimum. Infiltration of chilling 
drafts and of destructive dust and grit is prevented. 

These are some of the reasons why many plant managers are using 
PC Glass Blocks for new construction and modernizing projects. 
You will want to know all the advantages you get with PC Glass 
Blocks. Send the coupon today for our authoritative booklet. Pitts- 
burgh Corning Corporation also makes PC Foamglas Insulation. 


PC GLASS BLOCKS, the mark of a modern building 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 

Room 675, 632 Duquesne Way 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Please send along my free copy of your new book on the use of PC 
Glass Blocks for Industrial Buildings. It is understood that I incur 
no obligation. 
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4A” card 


all customer 
records for... 


«er 


pare AMOUNT oarTe amount ororr¢ 
WIA (720\ 
B95 \A 
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Mr. T. R. Wiggine 
775 Main Street 


Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
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Maroney Bros. 


OF DANVILLE, 
NEW YORK 


Hundreds of thou- 
sands of mailing pieces are sent out 
every year by Maloney Bros. Nursery 
Co.— one of the country’s largest mail 
order nurseries. Elliott Address Cards 
keep an up-to-the-minute record of all 
their customers. Addresses, transac- 
tions, purchases, are neatly and accu- 
rately recorded. The Elliott Automatic 
Selector sorts out a select mailing list 
based on seasonal requirements or 
past purchases of customers. There’s 
no waste of mailing pieces with the 
simple Elliott system! 

Thousands of other businessmen 
agree with Maloney Bros. Nursery 
Co. that the Elliott Address Card is 
indispensable for both record and 
addressing purposes. 

We have two interesting and in- 
formative booklets we should like to 
send you. 


DDRESSING 
MACHINES 


Do away with metal 
address plates and 
noisy addressing 
and 
machines, and print 
better addresses 
faster, and quietly. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


151 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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NORMAL PATTERN: All’s well 


Electronic Trouble-Shooter 


Device now being used on Pan American Airways overse:' 
planes detects and diagnoses engine difficulties in flight. Othe 
potential uses: testing motor fuels and nonaviation engines. 


Electronic “shorthand” is now being 
successfully used to spot engine troubles 
during Pan American Airways overseas 
flights. 

The shorthand is written as a trace 
of light on the screen of a cathode-ray 
tube. A characteristic pattern (picture, 
above) is continuously repeated when 
the engine is operating properly But 
various troubles (for example: fouled 
spark plugs, sticky valves, faulty timing, 
lack of combustion) change the charac- 
teristic pattern. The position of the 
altered pattern on the screen denotes 
the cylinder in which the trouble is 
located. By twirling a knob, the flight 
engineer can isolate and enlarge the 
particular cylinder pattern. ‘Then, 
through his knowledge of what each 


ABNORMAL: A spark plug is fouled 


type of pattern variation means. 
can detect cause of trouble wher 
gine is running. 

e Developers—The new method 
been dubbed ‘electronic analyzing 
its developers—James W. Whit: 
William Van Rosenbergh, and | 
Stutz, engineers of Sperry Gyro: 
Co. They worked on it in cooper! 
with John E. Lindberg, Jr., of Pan 4 
John Street and George Kelle’ 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., and ( 
ford Stackett, formerly of Chin 
Corp. The device is new in the 
that it represents the integration 
one instrument, of several previ 
successful methods of electronic 

ing. These, up to the pr§ 
timg have been principally usec "| 
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Want Yardstick for 
Selecting Unit Heaters? 


al DIRE 
on CT-FROM-PIPE 
su 
en SPENSIO 
N FRING 


LL COPPER | 
COILS 


FINS 
MEY, 
Alty 
NDED To ra ly 


2. What about S¥SPension? Modine users re- 


1. How do Coils measure up? No screwed or 
port installation savings up to $10 per unit. Patented 


expanded joints. No gaskets or bolts. Modine’s con- 


trolled brazing process eliminates weak spots, pro- 
vides one-piece integrated construction that means 
greater strength, longer life, better performance. 


center supply and return connections mean unit can 
be suspended directly from supply line with complete 


satety. No expensive supports. No extra labor costs 


On, ae? 
renga ok set 
ABLE ent 


fouled 


nizes WITH 


HARMONY ORS 


4. Why not get the answer? See how Modine 
Unit Heaters can meet your space-heating needs! Send 
coupon today for free Modine catalog jam-packed with 
diagrams, pictures, specifications, installation ideas, etc. 
Get this valuable addition to your technical library! 


3. Is power up to par? A motor must meet 
rigid performance requirements before it can team 
up with a Modine unit heater. Only heavy-duty, to- 
tally enclosed, nationally known makes are chosen. 
Rubber mounted, noised-proofed for hush-hush service. 


ans, 
her 


od 


MEASURE the Job and Meet the Need! 


When you buy Modine, you buy an extra dash 
of beauty — a host of features that make it the 


CT 
an A quality unit heater. Choose from three types Yes, ‘Seon Stree, RING ~ a 
with 47 basic capacities: 1) Horizontal Deliv- 
ery Type for general applications. 2) Vertical Ling the 
id ( Delivery Type for overhead use. 3) Power 
hrs Throw Type for special high velocities. 
e Look for Modine’s representative in the ints 
book, or send in coupon at right. 
Tare 
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momsters are & Dy 


MANNING 


Do you use heat? 


ITHIN the range from 

60°F to +1000°F, we 

make American 

eters for every industrial 
purpose. 

-Tell us the kind of proc- 
esses 
data, and our engineers will 
recommend the size and 
type of thermometer best 
suited to needs, 


whether they 


you r 

are actuated 
by mercury, gas or vapor. 

Installations can be for 
on-the-spot indicating and 
recording or the thermome- 
ter may be as remote as 200 
feet from the source of heat. 


Many superiorities of de- 
sign and are em- 
bodied in American glass 
and dial thermometers, so all 
of them may be depended 


upon for enduring accuracy 


at the utmost economy of 


buying fine quality. 


Dial and Recording Ther- 


here, Weite to them or t for informatio 


‘AMERICA 


A Product of 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


er lifting specicities. 


Thermom- 


and other significant 


mdustnal instruments, Honcock Valves, 
rsoldated Sof fety and Relief Volves. 
Cr ones, “Budgit’ and ‘Lood Lifter’ Hoists 


erable 


The granite quarries of Barre, 
Vt., which calls itself the granite 
center of the world, are booming, 
but local citizens are only partly 
happy about it. Booming business 
means long hours. Granite finishing 
plants have been working the giant 
gang-saws far into the night. And 
sleepless citizens have petitioned 
the town council to curtail saw- 
ing hours. 

Vermont granite men argue 
that to cut their 16-hour, two-shift 
operation would open the way to 
stiffer competition from Georgia 
and Minnesota. In those states, 
the industry is on a 24-hour, three- 
shift basis. 


Even during the war, despite 


GRANITE QUARRIES of Vermont: working two shifts to fill demand 


Barre’s Boom Presents a Local Problem 


labor shortages, granite produ 
prospered. Rising prices kept the 
dollar value of sales high. And | 

ple with ready cash bought men 
rials when they soulda’t buy car 
and refrigerators. Today, Barr 
Granite Assn. estimates dollar sali 
of Vermont granite to be 35% to 
40% above prewar, tonnage out 
put up 5% to 10%. Total valuc ot 
1946 production is reckoned at 
over $144-million. 

So the industry figures the town 
fathers will give weight to a $4.11! 
lion payroll (1946 figure), for around 
4,000 workers. Chances are that 
local plants will stick to a 6-a. 
to-10-p.m. schedule, eliminate lat 
at-night sawing. 


ground studies of engine performance. 

The device has additional signifi- 
cance—its potential use in fields other 
than aircraft. For example, it is adapt- 
able to many internal-combustion en- 
gine studies, diesel engine development, 
motor fuel testing and rating. It is 
also of potential interest to research 
departments of the automakers (BW— 
Oct.4°47.p 

But its * big job right now is to save 
Pan American money. 
e Time-Saver—It ends the “guessing 
game” at each airport. Previously, if a 
pilot came in and reported a rough 
motor, mechanics had to swarm over 
the engine and dissect it to determine 
the cause. This usually took consid- 
time, meant airport delays, 


and cut down aircraft utilization t 
But what used to be a two | 
hour job, it is said, can be don 
minutes with the new instrument. 
son: The flight engineer can dig 
the trouble in advance, and rad 
for specific servicing. 
e Question of Voltage—The prin 
the device is simply to get 
“signal” from the ignition 
vibration pickup, or other voltag 
tector. This signal, shot thr 
electronic circuit, produces a 


light across the cathode-1 ray tub 


‘This trace sweeps horizontal!: 


the screen in step with eac’ 

engine rotation. As the bear 
horizontally, it is also deflect 
tically by the changing voltag 
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ROUTINE: Records are kept on standard file cards. When 


a * copies are needed, information is manually transcribed or 
photocopied. 
« | The new Ozalid process eliminates need of manual tran- 


cription—with its possibility of errors. Gives you positive 
not negative) reproductions in 25 seconds—at least 19 
imes as fast as photocopying! 


Here’s the Ozalid way: You keep your records on ordinary 
ranslucent cards. Make additions with typewriter, pen, or 
pencil in usual manner. Turn out Ozalid prints in 25 seconds, 
whenever needed. 


NEW OZALID STREAMLINER 
SIMPLIFIES 7 OUT OF 10 ROUTINES 


‘25 seconds” reproduction service. Now you can make re- 

productions direct from ordinary translucent paper—without 
special stencils, inks, or machine make-ready. 
Just type, draw, write or print in usual manner... and 
||. @feed your translucent original into the Ozalid Streamliner 
id [pn sheet of Ozalid paper. 
> 25 seconds later you have a positive (not negative) Ozalid 

opy, same size as your original...completely dry...ready 
“Hor immediate use. 
Consider the convenience and economy of this new 
@method—in reproducing salesmen’s reports, letters, file cards 
%..in preparing advertising posters, which can be up to 42 
inches wide, any length. 
_- | @ Another thing: No darkroom is required. You can install 
Re pour Ozalid Streamliner in any office—wherever 6 square 
‘Peet of floor space is available. 

NEW! Free booklet shows how you can 

work this “office magic.” 


MAIL COUPON FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! 
1 | @® How to eliminate manual repetition in typing, writ- 
ing, transcribing. 
How to duplicate photographs in seconds. 


How to make Ozalid prints in black, blue, red, sepia 
colors—on paper, cloth, film, plastic. 


How to prepare full-color posters without printing 
plates, 


Altogether 126 “dollar saving’ ideas for Systems Men. 


2 ROUTINE: Each sales prospect gets a typewritten letter. The 
*same form letter is typed as often as a hundred times a 
day. 

The new Ozalid technique eliminates typing 99 letters! 

Now, you type the form letter only once on ordinary trans- 
lucent paper ... and make 100 Ozalid black-line prints. On 
these, you add, with same make of typewriter, the headings, 
etc. The match is perfect. You have the same personalization, 
You save dollars every day. 


i DEPT. NO. 345 
| 


OZALID Anne | 


Corporction, Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of ‘The Simplest Busi- 
ness System” ... and Ozalid prints of typed, drawn, printed, 
and photographic material. 


Ozalid in Canada—Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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; MEN FROM MARS? NO—BLANKET SALESMEN! 


i How Simmons trained retail clerks 
| with Filmosound-projected movies 


Simmons’ problem: to sell a highly technical 
new product, an electronic blanket, through 
non-technical retail salespeople to non- 
technical housewives. 


| The solution: a sales-training sound motion 
* picture, shown to retailers’ sales staffs. In 
4 one sequence, animated electrons (as pic- 
: tured above) make the complex story un- 
a derstandable. 


The projectors: Bell & Howell Filmosounds, 
because their ease of operation encourages 
full use by salesmen, and because their 
theater-quality reproduction of motion pic- 
tures and sound is essential to effective sales 
presentations. 

The results: swift, successful introduction of 
the new product; soaring sales because 
retail clerks are thoroughly sold, fully in- 
formed. - 


Your business is different, but it’s 10 to 1 you, too, have a job which 
movies and Filmosounds could do better, faster, more economi- 
cally, more profitably. Let us help you investigate the possibili- 
ties. Bell & Howell Company, 7116 McCormick Road, Chicago 45. 


 Precisi 


Since 1967 the Langett Manutacturer of Prafessionat Mothen Picture 


observation. The result is a dy, 
graph of the voltage situation | 
portion of the engine cycle. _ 

The complexity of trouble sho. 
can be grasped if it is noted tat + 
are 224 spark plugs alone on . §,, 
Stratocruiser, 144 on Lockhec’, 
stellation. And that doesn’t in, 
the numerous intake and exhaust \; 
the magnetos, and the numeri is 
potential trouble-spots on multi. 
der aircraft engines that nus 
checked during the guessing game. 
e Safety Insurance—The device js 
pact, and has only two dial, ay 
single screen (picture, page 52). P.\ 
engineers see in it an added ica: 
safety, in addition to its cost. 
possibilities. It often points 
den troubles that might go unno: 
and it insures adequate servicing 
poor-performing parts. 

An additional advantage is its 4! 
to discover the kinds of trouble 
occur only during high-altitude fly); 
certain ignition difficulties, for insta: 
These are difficult to isolate on gr 
test, or when the engine is not 
load. It has psychological values, : 
in building up crew confidence. 
it helps the pilot make  decis 
whether to proceed or turn back. 

But, P.A.A. engineers point ovt 
can only be used on planes that req 
a flight engineer as part of the cx 
It would be impractical on a two 
gine or single-engine ship, becaus 
requires constant attention and int, 
pretation. 

e Cost Data—Only one analyzer 

needed on a plane, regardless of #4 

number of engines. It can be switch: 


to each in turn. Sperry engineers st 
that the device costs about $3,500. § 
they add, airline data show that sa 
a day’s time on a Boeing Stratocru 
will pay that cost four times over-p 
the cost of carrying the 47-Ib. we: 
of the analvzer for one year. Pan Ao 
ican puts it another way: The cost 
the instrument, plus its weight cha: 
can be absorbed in one month’s 

ings. 


GAGE STANDARDS 

Standardization is spreading into‘ 
fast-growing industrial instrument 

It is being pushed to speed proc 
tion, cut manufacturing costs and } 
chase prices. 

The program is being supported 
several industry societies. Among thi 
the recorder-controller section of ' 
Scientific Apparatus Makers of A» 
ica, the Instrument Society of A» 
ica, American Society of Mechan 
Engineers, the American Institute 
Electrical Engineers. Each group 
set up its own standards. The pq 
grams will then be wrapped togeth] 
in a final setup. The net result "9 
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HOLE IN ONE 


“Don’t drill, shoot,” is Ford 
Motor Co.’s new motto for 
quick rail punching. 

It’s done with a device called 
a velocity power rail punch; 
a cartridge—roughly .45 caliber 
—shoots hard-metal die 
through a half-inch steel rail. 

Component parts (above, 
left to right) are punch, car- 
tridge, barrel, die, breech—and 
the slug of steel that the die 
stamps out. A tap of a hammer 
(below) detonates the shell, 
drives the cartridge for the 
“hall.” 


be to reduce the huge variety of in- 
trument parts and accessories. It will 
ut down “specials,” make it easier for 
ndustry to adapt instrumentation to 
Drocesses. 


ANTI-ANEMIA COMPOUND 


An uncommon element—germanium 
is now the basis for two new com- 
pounds: dimethyl germanium sulphide, 
and dimethy] germanium oxide. In 
lescribing the new compounds to the 
American Chemical Society, Dr. Eu- 
gene G. Rochow, a chemist of the 
eneral Electric Co. research labora- 
ory, suggested that the oxide might 
BUSINESS WEEK © Oct. 11, 1947 


Your Shipping 
Risks 


Rough handling of your pack- 
aged product is an ever-present 
hazard. 

But no matter how you ship— 
by rail, truck or air—Gaylord 
provides an extra margin of 
safety due to correct functional 
design, better materials, and 


precision manufacturing. 


To minimize your shipping risks 


—insist on packages by Gaylord. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York «+ Chicago + San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans 
Indianapolis « Houston «+ Los Angeles 
Detroit Jacksonville Columbus 
Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des Moines 
Oklahoma City + Greenville + Portland + St. Louis « San Antonio 
Memphis - Kansas City + Bogalusa « Milwaukee + Chattanooga 
Weslaco New Haven « Appleton Hickory Greensboro Sumter 
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® j 
Pinning one S faith to a proposed dust collection system is no 


casual matter. You want to be as sure of the engineering as you 
are of the equipment itself...Buell has a wealth of experience to 
lay on the line, and 100% of it in this specialized field. Funda- 
mental, too, is the fact that each and every Buell installation is 
engineered and built for the special conditions under which it is 
to operate. Therein lies the secret 
of high-efficiency performance — 
and of greatest value per dollar of 
cost. To know Buell better, you 
ought to read the 32 pages of frank 
discussion in our new catalog. 
Write: Buell Engineering Co., 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N.Y. 


Engineered Efficiency in DUST RECOVERY 


be useful in the treatment of a: 
He based his assertion on t} 
that 15 years ago germanium 
pounds were known to stimulat 
duction of red blood cells in ma: 
But they had one important dra: 
They were insoluble. The new 
he said, is quite soluble in wate: 


Charles R. Hook 


METALS MEDAL WINNER 

The 1947 winner of the American 
Society for Metals’ Medal for the Ad- 
vancement of Research is Charles R. 
Hook (above), president of American 
Rolling Mili Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
The honor goes annually to a_person 
who, over a period of years, has spon- 
sored and supported metallurgical  tc- 
search or development. The award will 
be made at the society’s annual ban- 
quet in Chicago late this month. 

Hook began his career in steel in 
1889 as an office boy, joined American 
Rolling Mill in 1902, became its head 
in 1930. 


Philco Corp., Philadelphia, is ready 
to license its 700 patents and inven- 
tions covering radios, phonographs, 
and television on a_ royalty _ basis. 
Among firms already licensed: Radio 
Corp. of America, General Electric Co., 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

Germany’s printing ink research 
wasn’t too good, says Dr. Andreis Voct. 
Research director for J. M. Huber 
Corp., New York. He is back from an 
official tour of the German ink indus- 
try for the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
He reports that research in the indus- 
try was done by inexperienced help 
with poor equipment. The policy of 
industrial secrecy, followed by leading 
manufacturers, also hampered progress. 
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PRODUCTS 


Reproducing Papers 
Because the photographic process 
heightens contrasts, photographs of en- 
gineering drawings and business papers 
are often more legible than originals. 
Now Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, 
N. Y., is making a line of Kodagraph 
papers and chemica! preparations espe- 
cially for this type of reproduction work. 
Kodagraph contact paper, one of the 
four _— in the line, is intended for 
use with standard photocopying equip- 
ment. Eastman says the paper has all 
the qualities needed in reproducing doc- 
uments, giving a brilliant contrast. It 
is made especially for reproducing office 
records. Kodagraph Autopositive, for 
engineering work, produces a_ positive 
copy direct from a positive original with 
normal photographic processing. It can 
be used with present blueprint or direct- 
process printers and offers a means of 
making high-contrast prints from rela- 
tively obscure drawings. In effect, it 
permits the substitution of a_ single 
print for extensive redrafting. ‘The 
paper can be handled in normal room 
light. 
Two other papers, Kodagraph Pro- 
jection and Kodagraph Fast Projection 
are included in the line. These are 


in 4 used for making enlarged prints from 
d- microfilm and other reduced-scale neg- 
atives. 


@ e Availability: immediate after Octo- 
ber 15. 


Electronic Checker 

A machine developed by Interna- 
@ tional Business Machines Corp., 590 
é Madison Ave., N. Y., speeds up the 
|} verification of punched data on I.B.M. 


cards. It is electrically driven, and is de- 
signed to feed in a new card as each 
preceding card is verified and ejected— 
thus saving time in the checking proc- 
ess, After the data on each card is 
verified, the machine notches the top 
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SELF=SEALING TO 


—with the Red Elastic Collar that 


protects the threads against Liquid Seepage 


Moisture cannot penetrate the Red Elastic Collar. 
Study the heavily corroded bolt and nut assembly in 
the unretouched test photograph. It has been sub- 
jected to the equivalent of three years’ exposure to 
moisture ... to industrial smoke and grime .. . to 
climatic change. Study the same bolt with the nut 
removed. Look at the bolt threads that were inside 
the Elastic Stop Nut. They’re as good as new! Why? 
Because the Red Elastic Collar protects them per- 
manently against Liquid Seepage — and Corrosion. 

Elastic Stop Nuts are easily removed because they 
cannot ‘rust solid’. They prevent fasteners from failing 
because of corrosion weakened threads. 

Here’s a challenge: Send us complete details of 
your toughest bolted trouble spot. We'll supply test 
nuts— FREE, in experimental quantities. For further 
information or literature address: Elastic Stop Nut 
Corporation of America, Union, New Jersey. Agents 


and Representatives located in principal cities. 


The RED ELASTIC COLLAR 


ESNA product= 


=denoting an 


- .. is threadless and per- 
manently elastic. Every bolt — 
regardless of commercial 
tolerances — impresses (does 
not cut) its full thread contact 
in the Red Elastic Collar. This 
threading action produces a 
compressive, radial-reactive 
pressure against both the top 
and bottom sides of the bolt 
threads . . . insures a per- 
manently tight, full contact 
between the bolt and nut 
threads . . . and makes all 
Elastic Stop Nuts self-sealing 
against Liquid Seepage. 

As a result, all Elastic Stop 
Nuts protect permanently 
against thread corrosion. 


ELASTIC STOP NUTS 


INTERNAL ANCHOR 
8 WRENCHING 


PRODUCTS OF: ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


GANG 


CHANNEL 
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USE MAILROOM SCALES! 


IGHLY sensitive USPM Mailroom Scales can save you as much as 10% 

of your postage costs! They pay for themselves many times over by 
eliminating excess postage payments, preventing the annoyances of postage- 
due mail, expediting deliveries and enhancing customer goodwill. 

The USPM. All-Purpose Postal Seale is a compact, cylinder-type scale 
that gives exact computation of first class, air mail, third class, parcel post 
and book rate postage on all weights up to 30 pounds for all domestic zones. 

The Model. 970 Parcel Post Scale is 
specially designed to give exact weight 
and parcel post calculations on pack- 
ages to the allowable limit of 70 pounds 
to any domestic zone. On both these 
scales, accurate reading is insured by 
means of double hairline indicator 
wires. See your USPM specialist for a 
demonstration. 


Systems and Equipment to Meet 
Every Mailroom Need 


USPM offers you complete mailroom service 
—expert planning, systems and equipment to 


fit your particular requirements. Write Dept. 
BW-107 for folder giving full information. 


USPM All-Purpose Postal Scale 


Metered Mail Systems...Letter and Parcel Post Scales... Letter Openers... Envelope Sealers 
Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment ..g Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 


((OMMERCIAL 
INTROLS 


CORPORATION 


Soles ond Service Offices in Principal Cities 


‘U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION: 


Rochester 2, New York 
Commercial Controls Conada Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario 


edge to give a permanent reco: 
the card has been checked. T), 
chine can be set to verify the a 
of any specific column on the 

card, if desired. 

e Availability: nine months. 


For a Close Look 


servation of the most minute dctail 
Examples: drilling of injection jet 


expedite work on such precision oper 
tions, American Optical Co., South 
bridge, Mass., has developed a_ ster 
oscopic microscope for use in shop: 
The firm says the device will assur 
accuracy in production and inspectio: 
without undue eyestrain. 

Actually a microscope for each ev 
the instrument both magnifies and giv 
a stereoscopic image at the same timc 
The magnified image is seen right sid 
up, with 
clearly shown. Eyepieces are adjusta) 
and are designed so that the operat 


with the instrument. The microsco) 


e Availability: immediate. 


Conference Phone 


Busy executives bemoan time thc 


information, or holding for the mg! 
electronic device, they can make cil! 
with hands completely free—and fron 
any part of the room. The device con 
sists of a cabinet about the size of 
console radio and a table micropho: 
Here’s how it works: 


The telephone handset is remov«: 


Many industrial jobs require close ob- 


grinding and inspecting small parts. lo 


length, width, and dept! 


can wear safety goggles while wor’: 


made in 9-, 18-, and 27-power models. 


it 


party to answer. With Jordaphone, an 
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from its base and is placed in an inset 

on the top of the Jordaphone. The 

base of the telephone, along with a 
@ microphone, remains on the desk. The 

conversation being received is picked 
4 up by a coil within the console and is 
S then amplified throughout the room. 
When the owner of the machine 
speaks, he uses the microphone. ‘The 
amplifier cuts off automatically while 
he talks. 

Jordanoff Corp., 595 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, makes the device. The 
firm says it will be particularly useful 
in conference calls where a number of 
executives should be in on the conver- 
sation. 

e Availability: 30 days. 


Sight and Sound 


A portable combination radio-camera 
has been developed by Air King Prod- 
ucts Co., 170-53rd St., Brooklyn. Both 
radio and camera are mounted in a 
single carrying case; the camera at the 
top, the radio below. ‘The case meas- 
ures 94 x 4% x 3% in., weighs 4 ]b. 

The radio, a four-tube model. works 
on two flashlight batteries and a 67}-v. 
B battery. ‘The camera has a 50-mm. 
lens, takes instantaneous or time ex- 
posures. The carrying strap for the case 
can be adjusted at the shoulder or hand 
lengths. 
Availability: immediate. 


Emergency Lamp 


or night motorists, Chevrolet Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich., as developed a new “trouble” 
‘ight. ‘ihe light is powered from the 
car battery through an adaptor in the 
dashboard cigarette lighter, has 12 ft. 
cord, thus can be used anywhere 
ibout the car. } 

A built-in magnet enables the motor- 
ist to mount the light on any metal 
surface, The light, cased in plastic, has 
1 red shade that provides a warning 
ignal to other vehicles while repairs are 
being made. It can be bought from 
local Chevrolet dealers. 


e Ay ailability: immediate. 
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Make Better 
DIE CASTINGS 


with the 
MACHINE EVER BUILT! 


If it’s fast, low-cost production you want—speed plus high 
quality, close precision parts—then H-P-M’s brand-new all- 
hydraulic die casting machines are your logical choice! For 
there’s no doubt about it, H-P-M’s smooth, all-hydraulic action 
results in the highest speeds, without slam or shock! 

And faster speed is only one of the money saving “extras” 
you get in these new, H-P-M die casting machines. For they 
cut rejects to the bone—their higher injection pressures pro- 
duce castings of less porosity, due to more effective “live” 
all-hydraulic die clamping. 

Many metal parts now being cast or machined can be manufac- 
tured at less cost by H-P-M die casting methods. Whether or 
not you are now using die Castings, it will pay you to investigate 
H-P-M die casting equipment. For zinc, lead and tin alloys, 
there’s H-P-M’s 150-Z with its fast, high-pressure, submerged 
plunger injection system. For aluminum and brass alloys, H-P-M 
offers the new 150-A with high-pressure, cold chamber injection 
system. Both models make better die castings—both can operate 
nearly twice as fast as any comparable machine! 

Get the facts for your plant! Write for Bulletin 4705 today! 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


1000 Marion Road ° Mount Gilead, Ohio, U.S. A. 

Branch Offices in New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, O, 

Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Chicago. Representatives in other principol cities. 
Export Dept: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York,N.Y. Cable—"Hydraulic”. 
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—for fast 
precision cutting! 


It’s a 
miter! 


It's a 
rip saw! 


It's a 
dado machine! 


It’s a 
shaper! 


It's a 
variety saw! 


All these and more in one machine 
—for the price of one. Every time 
you change the cutting tool, you 
have another machine! Write for 
catalog. De Walt, Inc., 3510 Fountain 
Avenue, Lancaster, Penna. 


De Warr 


THE NAME THAT'S FIRST 
WITH WOODWORKING MEN 
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MARKETING 


+5 FUR COATS 


LAUNDROMATS 


FOR RETTER VALUES, BRANDS | KNOW, 
TO KROGER STORES 1 ALWAYS GO 

1 FIND LOW PRICES THERE EACH DAY 


09... 


wom! 


Eater of 
tests 


bow 


Weekly Hot-Dated Coffee Contests ts 


COFFEE JINGLE CONTEST is pivot for Kroger’s promotion whirligig 


Kroger Promotes for Profit 


Retail grocery chain starts huge advertising, publicity cam- 
paign to plug national brands without charge to manufacturers. 
Company will also give prizes in its own coffee jingle contests. 


Joseph B. Hall is a man who be- 

lieves fervently in the principle that 
promotion means profits. As president 
of the Kroger Co. of Cincinnati, the 
nation’s third largest retail grocery 
chain, he is now engaged in putting 
that belief into practice. 
e Merchandising Democracy—Almost a 
vear ago Hall told a Cincinnati adver- 
tising group, “We operate a merchan- 
dising democracy. The consumer does 
the voting, and she votes every day. 
When your advertising men have done 
your job well, she will elect your prod- 
ucts” (BW—Nov.9'46,p8). 

A few days later, members at . meet- 
ing of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America heard Hall say that the self- 
service markets (which include Kro- 
ger’s) had brought about this change 
in shopping habits. G.M.A. members 
had never heard such talk before from a 


representative of the big chains, chief 


proponents of private brands in the gro- 
cery trade. They sat back to wait for Joc 
Hall to begin practicing what he 
preached so 

e Beginning—Last May the wait wa 
over. For the first time, Kroger 
launched a national brands promotioi 
and selling event. This convinced th 
G.M.A. bigwigs a new day had come 
But that was only the beginning. 

This week, Hall’s big, fast-moving 
organization almost literally threw the 
advertising and promotion book at its 
customers. First came a simultancous 
territory-wide promotion of (1) the 
brands of manufacturers; and (2) 4 
Kroger coffee brand. It blanketed the 
18 states of “Krogerland,” from Chi 
cago to Atlanta, with a campaign 4s 
big and varied as a national wartime 
bond selling drive. 

e The Big Push—E verywhere in Kroger- 
land, through every medium of adver: 
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this installation th 
“35 horsepower Century 
Potor is totally en- 
Blosed fan cooled be- 


Btmosphere charged 


Bat would attack the 
| Fital parts of the motor. 


You @ax Forget About 
Atmospheric Hazards 


This 5 horsepower Century 
motor operates a conveyor 
in a grain elevator in an 
atmosphere charged with 
explosive dust. 


BA 


Because this Century 200 
horsepower motor operates 
a blower in the boiler house 
of a large generating plant 
it is protected from falling 
objects and drippingliquids. 


| Phen You Have a 
CENTURY Protected Motor 


ITH the correct Century motor driving your machine 
you can have complete confidence that it will provide 
a long life of satisfactory performance. 


From the wide range of standard types and sizes there is 
a Century motor that will meet the electrical characteristics 
and atmospheric conditions of nearly every application. 


The three examples shown here each require a different 
kind of motor frame because of the differences in surround- 
ing conditions. In addition to the fact that all three are 
powered by Century motors — they have other things in 
common. They are quiet starting, and they run smoothly 
and quietly due to their unusual freedom from vibration. 
They have the correct electrical characteristics to give 
top performance. 

Century builds a complete line of electric motors and 
generators, fractional and integral horsepower, in the pop- 
ular sizes to meet the requirements of appliances, industrial 
production and commercial needs. 


Specify Century for all your electric power applications. 


ause it operates in an 


ith corrosive fumes 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY «+ 1806 Pine Street + St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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Now! They’re Back! 
Globe-Wernicke’s Famous 


SECTIONAL 


For Homes and 


i Business or Professional 
Offices 
} e@ Whether your library is num- 
— bered in dozens or thousands, 
3 Globe-Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcases are always just 


right! Each unit is complete; 
you simply add 
more sections as 
| your library grows. 
And they are 
handsome pieces 


| of furniture that 
you'll be proud to 
own. Rich wood—dquartered : 


oak, genuine or imitation wal- 
nut or mahogany = 


—expertly dried Only Globe-Wernicke 
and seasoned, Sectional Bookcases 
worked by skilled 

cabinetmakers Offer All These 


Advantages: 


@ Top quality materials and work- 
manship assured by more than half 


into bookcases of 
lasting beauty. Simple, classic 
designs harmonize with period 


or modern furniture. The sec- a century of leadership in this line. 

tional feature permits rear- @ G/W developed Equalizer provides easy, silent op- 
rangement of units whenever eration of space-thrifty doors. 

desired. See them now at your @ Special construction gives maximum protection 
Globe-Wernicke dealer — or against dust and moisture. 

write The Globe-Wernicke Co., @ Standardized design means that units car: always be 


Norwood, Cincinnati 12, Ohio. matched—perfectly. 


Filing Equipment & Supplies 


BOOKCASES. 


TWO-WAY PRIZE: You win the Hudson; 
Paule Croset gets a free publicity ride 


tising, promotion and publicity, ani 


every type of retail outlet, Kroger 
pushed its branded food sales promo. 
tion and coffee jingle contest. The 
drive even reached into the movie and 
style fields to add a touch of caviar t 
the workaday business of grocery se) 
ing. 

One theme featured as “Stars of the 

Food World” 61 nationally advertised 
grocery products in every one of K 
ger’s 2,545 retail outlets in 1,433 citie 
and towns. Big newspaper ads, page 
and doublepage spreads, ran in 1,1$+ 
newspapers and pushed the brands 0! 
the manufacturers to the front. Week! 
store traffic, Kroger estimated, migh' 
run up to 6}-million persons. Kroge: 
figures that it will thus get a fair shar 
of the $3-billion to $4-billion that the 
public will spend on groceries in the 
area this year. 
e Fulfilled Promises—The —brands-pr- 
motion feature was checked with + 
grocery-manufacturing advertisers a 
weeks ago by Kroger executives. Us: 
ally it’s the manufacturer who rushes t 
the chain buying office with a ne 
selling idea. But this time it was kr 
ger who went to the manufacturer 
home offices with their kits. Kroge' 
officials laid their plans and promis: 
on the line. 

And this week they delivered t 
startled grocery manufacturers stor 
space for all their brand advertising an¢ 
promotion ideas—free. Enlarged magi 
zine advertisements of the 49 manufac 
turers’ products are displayed in 2 
Kroger stores. Radio spot commercia' 
made by the manufacturers’ own radi 
entertainers also boost their products 


This is a new idea in retail distribu 7 
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9 tion. McCarthy and Bergen air the 
soodness Of Chase & Sanborn coffee 
while Kroger pays the bill. (Kroger gets 
a plug when the announcer says that 
the product “can be bought in all Kro- 
ger stores.”) Also participating in this 
new wrinkle are Fred Allen, Al Jolson, 
Gildersleeve, and 22 other top radio 
entertainers. 

e First Magazine Ad—But perhaps dear- 
est to the heart of Kroger merchandisers 
is their first piece of national maga- 
zine advertising copy: a double-page 
spread in color appearing in Life maga- 
zine on Oct. 13. ‘They believe that 
this is the first time that a big chain 
retailer has taken big space to promote 
the manufacturers’ brands. One page of 
the ad features the manufacturers’ 
brands; the other half promotes Kro- 
ger's big coffee jingle contest to some 
§-million Life readers in Krogerland 
picture, page 62). But this ad means 
more than a “first.” It is also perhaps 
Kroger’s answer to other big retail 
grocery chains which sponsor national 
ison; F} monthly magazines like Woman’s Day 
(A. & P.) and Family Circle (Safeway). 
—@ Kroger plans 1,790 spot radio an- 
anc F¥ nouncements during the selling event, 


oger F# 1,320 as special spots, +70 of them on 
Kroger’s own two network programs. 
T he '} ¢ Coffee Jingles—Kroger’s coffee jingle 
anc F% contest runs for five weeks. A similar, 
tT t0 P@ but smaller, contest last year brought in 
987,000 entries; this time there are 13- 


Pwillion entry blanks ready for the con- 
the PM test. Since a coffee bag top must be 
sec P@attached to the entry blank, a lot of 


Kroger coffee will be bought in Kroger- 
ities Bland during the contest period. \fcan- 
PBwhile, McCarthy and Bergen will still 
15¢ |@ibe working hard on Kroger time to sell 
& Sanborn coffee. 


Late-model Hudson sedans, 1,000 
gi: eallons of Texaco Fire Chief gasoline, 
get Feand $1,400 Alaska seal coats will be 


lat P@eiven as top prizes each week in the 
the F @coffee jingle contest—with 1,150 West- 
the a inghouse home appliances thrown in 
P@for the five-week period. 
0 fF But tie-ins with the prize articles are 
+ more impressive. Some 1,500 
fe: F@Hudson car dealers will plug the Kro- 
su get program, distribute Kroger throw- 
push the coffee jingle contest. 
Atlanta a dealer hoisted a Hudson 
to Fecar to the roof of a local building to 
the contest.) Also, 2,000 Wrest- 
ge’ Binghouse dealers and 15,000 Texaco gas 


FMstations will participate. 
@e Cinderella in Furs—The Alaska seal 
t0 F@coat prize deal adds the necessary fillip 


ot Poff the female form to round out the 
inc F@contest. Selected by fur manufacturers 
gv as “America’s Fur Cinderella,’”’ Paule 


ac FBCroset will model the coats in 20 cities. 
a She will appear in department store 
ai} @style shows, in movie theaters for per- 


di sonal appearances, and at several col- 
‘ts | football games. 
DU 4 The publicity will help Miss Croset 
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AMYLOYPECTIN 
STARC H 


AGAIN AVAILABLE; AMIOCA is the new commercial starch obtained from domestically 
bred waxy maize. The unique properties of pure AMIOCA and its modifications — as 
successfully developed by National Starch Products — should be studied by the food, 
paper and textile fields. These properties should be compared with tapioca, potato and 
other tuber starches; and with natural gums such as arabic, tragacauth, karaya and other 
thickeners. 


DESCRIPTION: AMIOCA is unique among starches because it consists entirely of 
amyloypectin. It is generally believed to be a more or less branched or non-linear polymer 
of glucose. Its molecules, being highly hydrated and unable to readily associate, give 
rise to highly viscous, clear, cohesive pastes free from any tendency to thicken or jell 
on ageing. ; 

Other commercial starches such as corn, tapioca, wheat, potato, etc., contain two com- 
ponents — usually 20-30% amylose in addition to amyloypectin. Amylose is believed 
to be a linear or straight chain polymer of glucose. In pastes, its molecules tend to 
associate with each other and with the amyloypectin molecules. This tendency leads 
to thickening, jelling and increased opacity. 


AMIOCA comes as a white powder or in pearl form resembling ordinary corn starch. It 
gelatinizes sharply, starting at 70°C and proceeding over a range of only 8°C. It has 
a peak hot viscosity of approximately 4,000 centipoises in 20 parts of water; and 15,000 
centipoises in 10 parts of water. AMIOCA modifications range from materials which 
require from 20 or more parts of water to those requiring less than 1 part of water at a 
comparable viscosity. 

POSSIBLE APPLICATIONS: AMIOCA and AMIOCA modifications offer textile sizings 
which are non-jelling with good adhesive and film forming properties and with excellent 
rinsability ... textile finishes with clear, glossy films, and resistance to iron-browning 
... Srease-proof tub sizings with non-jelling properties that permit high solids applica- 
tion ... paper beater sizings that are non-jelling and permit a high degree of hydration 
. ++ paper coatings with higher solids and greater binding power at a given viscosity ... 
foods with modified jelling properties, clarity and freedom from cereal taste ... frozen 
foods with ability to recover their original properties after defrosting . .. drum dried or 
dehydrated foods with better stability and clarity. 


WE'RE READY to match our research and laboratory efforts with yours in further explora- 
tion of Amioca starch applications to your products. Address: National Starch Products, 
Research and Development Labs., 270 Madison Averue, New York City. Plants: Dunel- 
len, N. J., Chicago, Indianapolis and San Francisco. In Canada: Meredith, Simmons & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto and Montreal. In Holland: Nationale Zetmeelindustrie, N. V. Veendam. 


STARCH PRODUCTS 


STARCHES — AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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paste AND Nor ng 
PROPERTIES 
wighl¥ yisco¥s 
of paste? 10 
ORIGINAY AFTER EREELING 
EASE of CONVERSION. 
mes 
prorennie® 
oF pried 
AV 
parce au ANTITIES 


Two seas of expectant faces... in 
the darkened house and in the rows 
of poised musicians... are magne- 
tized by the figure on the podium. 
With distinctive beats, the maestro 
draws his instrumentalists into in- 
tregated motion . . . blends individ- 
ual notes into pleasant sou .ds...un- 
folds the theme of a first movement. 

Although men who can engineer 
the efficient transmission of power 
into useful work might seem to bear 


little resemblance to symphony or- 
chestra conductors, actually both 
rely on specialized knowledge and 
experience. 

The conductor is conversant with 


OR. FABIEN SEVITZKY, COURTESY INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


every musical instrument... the 
transmission engineer with charac- 
teristics of friction, hydraulic, and 
air-actuated drives. The conductor 
is familiar with a thousand com- 
plicated scores; interprets each com- 
position; balances each program... 
the engineer analyzes each require- 
ment of power transmission equip- 
ment in applying units to obtain 
balance in design. 

For the recommendation of ex- 
perienced engineers, outline your 
power transmission problem to the 
Twin Disc CLutcH ComMPANny, 
Racine, Wisconsin (Hydraulic Di- 
vision, Rockford, Illinois.) 


as much as it helps Kroger. A U 
International film star, she will 
in a new movie, “The Exile,” sc! 
to open in Krogerland during th« 
of the big promotion. In a |i: 
Kroger will feature ““Miss Kansas ©: 
“Miss Illinois,” and an eye-c 
Chicago model at similar show 
e Grand Climax—The neatest 
the campaign came last weck. Pp, 
dent Hall sent personal letters 
wives of all Kroger store ma 
asked them to help in the big | 
tion. 

Quite incidentally he mention 
each store manager has a chan. 
an all-expenses-paid, 11-day trip t 
ida in January if his store sal. y 
up among the first 49. Of course \{ 
Manager would accompany him. 

New Methods—Kroger can be 
if the promotion splurge churns 
much interest among custome: 
among other chains. The compctito: 
are familiar enough with private ran 
coffee promotions—though not on suc 
a scale. But what stumps them \; {! 
big national-brand promotion on a fr 
ride basis. Some of them would arg 
that Kroger missed an added $1()\),( 
to $150,000 in revenue that is usual 
extracted from brand manufacturers fo: 
cooperative advertising. 

Kroger officials might answer: To. 
day it’s the merchandiser who mu: 
attract people to the stores, and to the 
merchandise in them. In the final pa 
off, this argument goes, it’s tonnag 
sales and turnover that mean profit—no’ 
the pennies made from advertising an: 
other allowances. 

If Joe Hall’s philosophy and_ the 
Kroger staff’s interpretation of it suc 
ceed, there may be some big shifts i 
chain grocery merchandising in the nex! 
few months. 


Dp 


HOLIDAY ACCEPTS DRINK 


Curtis Publishing Co. of Philade: 
phia, for the first time in its histon, 
will accept liquor advertising for on 
of its magazines—Holiday. 

President Waiter B. Fuller 
nounced last week that the first wi 
appear in the January issue. But suc’ 
ads still will not soil the pages of other 
Curtis publications: Saturday Eveninz 
Post, Ladies Home Journal, Counts 
Gentleman. 

Curtis officials believe that liquo: 
ads belong in Holiday because it is 3 
travel and vacation magazine. The 
argue that its 50¢ cost is a bit too steep 
for the youngsters who might be 
tempted by the advertising. 

Holiday circulation has boomed from 
a starter of 325,000 copies in the spring 
of 1946; it hit 800,000 in September. 
against an advertising guarantee of 750. 
000. Advertising lineage has kept step 


with circulation gains too. 
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ho Lives Best? 


Survey shows business and 
,rofessional men and farmers 
pps among vocational groups. 
ut most differences are slight. 


Business and professional men and 
umers have higher standards of living 
han other vocational groups. ‘This is 
Whe conclusion of a market survey te- 
4 + completed in Christian County, 
by Prof. Paul D. Converse and the 
a weet! bureau of the College of Com- 
Bherce of the University of Illinois. 

Typical?—The county has important 
oal mines, several small factories, many 
arms. Its  per- capita income was 
@iightly higher than the national aver- 

ge in both 1939 and 1946; slightly 

ywer than the Illinois state average in 
Moth years. 

The survey covered 887 families in 
Pine occupational groups: farmers, farm 
Menants, farm laborers, other unskilled 
Baborers, skilled laborers, coal miners, 
Musiness and professional men, office 
orkers, and retired men and pension- 
rs. The questions asked: whether the 
amily owned a radio, aga machine, 
Befrigerator, automobile; whether its 
embers patronized a beauty parlor 
nd read a daily newspaper regularly; 
hether they attended the movies and, 

so, how often. The interviewers 

Iso rated each family on the basis of 
Whe home occupied. 
Rankings—Considering all these fac- 
rs, the business and professional group 
nd the farm owners were easily first. 
Wffice workers and tenant farmers were 
Mot far behind. 

Farmers, both tenants and owners, 
ere at or near the top in ownership 
automobiles, refrigerators, washing 
achines, and radios, and in reading 
@aily papers. More of their wives pa- 
ronized beauty parlors than the wives 
f any other group. About as many 
@m families attend the movies as fam- 
ies in other groups, but they go less 
ften. In the proportion occupying good 
omes, farm owners were second. 

The families of business and _pro- 
sssional men had the best homes. 
Whey were at or near the top in the 
Wwnership of automobiles, refrigerators, 
ashing machines, radios. They also 

pnked high in the patronage of beauty 
arlors, the reading of daily papers, and 
ttendance at movies. 

Families of office workers attend the 
1ovies more frequently than do fam- 
ies in any other group. Also a larger 
roportion read newspapers. They tie 
1 third place in the proportion of 
pat homes occupied. 

Families of coal miners are third in 
he ownership of washing machines 
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HOW DO YOU RATE AS AN ADVERTISING EXPERT? 


Advertisements describing the Esterbrook Pen C ompany’‘s 
e Dip-Less Writing Set appear often in TIME for two of these 


reasons: 


A. Most of TIME’s more than 3,000,000 readers live on dry 
land, usuaily write above water. 

B. TIME readers in business or the professions have 1,088 ,000- 
plus desks, are top pen-set prospects and top prestige builders 
for the pens they use. ! 
C. To register the Esterbrook name with U.S. atomic scien- 
tists, from whose ranks may well come the next "ef pen 


invention. 


D. TIME is read by more than half the head purchasing agents 
of America’s leading corporations—Esterbrook’s top pree- 
pects for bulk pen orders. Lid 


E. To popularize their slogan, “Ester Brooks No Compe- a 


tition.’ 


HERE’S A WAY TO TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE. 


(Answers below, upside down) 


Bemis Bro. Bag Company advertises in TIME for three of 


«@ these five reasons: 


A. To reach thousands of TIME-re: ading major e xecutives in 
the many companies that package their products i in bags. 

B. To reach hundreds of thousands of TIM E-reading junior 
executives on their way up in those same companies, 

C. To convince brand-name pork packers that they should 
sell their pigs in Bemis pokes. 

D, To reach the 658,500 TIME readers who hold mz ajor or 
minor executive positions in the businesses and industries 
which could use Bemis bi igs in some Operations. 

E. Toteachk irge-quantity bag-users how to fold, stack, si ive, 

and use the bags they buy. 


| 


Glenmore Distilleries Co. advertises its ‘‘Aristocrat of Bonds,”’ 


e Kentucky Tavern, in TIME to reach three of these groups: 


A. The thousands of TIME readers in Kentucky (all presum- 
ably colonels). Bi 
B. The many leading hotel, clubs and restaurant mani agers 
and owners who read TIME. 

C. The bartenders of the nation, whose recommendation sells 
many a jigger of whiskey. J 
D. TIME-reading families, who entertain 258,000 ,000 guests a 
year and can afford to serve fine whiskey. 

E. 870,000 businessmen TIME-readers, most of whom patron- 
ize the best bars and clubs, entertain frequently and are al- 
ways best prospects for quality products. 


You can do one thing with your advertising in many magazines. But you can do many 


things with your advertising in one magazine —because that one magazine has a ——) 


primary audience of more than 3, 000,000 people who are many things to any advertiser. 


Theres ALWAYS an EXTRA 
REASON for Advertising in 
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structions ... ask for information... 
receive answers to your questions—via 
an RCA Intercom. 

An RCA Intercom System eliminates 
time-consuming trips between depart- 
ments and waiting for individuals to 
come to the front office. It will save you 
at least one-half hour a day of your work- 
ing time—enable you to get things 
done quickly, more conveniently. The 
RCA Intercom furnishes you at-your- 
desk control over the important activi- 
ties of your organization. 

RCA’s Intercom System provides two- 
way communication direct, instantane-~ 
ously and automatic. No need to write 
memos, wait for messengers, or dial a 
telephone when you want action. 


PRESS A KEY— and talk! Give in- 


Five different and smartly styled, com- 
pact models permit a choice of intercom 
system layouts for your present and fu- 
ture needs. RCA Intercom dealers make 
simple and low cost installations for 
businesses large and small. For com- 
plete information, write to Dept. 21-J. 


Send today 
for FREE 


descriptive 
literature 


SOUND EQUIPMENT 
RADIO CORPORATION 


of AMERICA 


CAMDEN. H.J. 


and radios, second in frequency of at- 
tendance at movies, fourth in reader- 
ship of daily papers. Only 15% have 
good homes, 40% medium, 45% poor. 

The group of older families appar- 
ently has the lowest scale of living. 
This is not surprising; it includes fam- 
ilies on relief and those receiving pen- 
sions. However, 90% of these families 
have radios, and 85% read daily papers. 
Of the families in this group, 64% have 
poor homes But a surprising 21% have 
good homes. This is explained by a 
number of well-to-do-retired families 
e Boost for Democracy—Perhaps the 
most basic conclusion Prof. Converse 
drew from the survey is: In our demo- 
cratic, free-enterprise society, a man’s 
standard of living is not importantly 
affected by his occupation. Except for 
the low proportion of retired families 
owning autos, and the relatively poor 
homes of farm laborers, unskilled la- 
borers, and retired families, the differ- 
ences disclosed are all relatively small. 


Farm Studies Set 


New agency in Dept. of 
Agriculture to undertake 15¢ 
research projects in the fields of 
farm marketing and distribution, 

With a $9-million kitty from Coy 


gress, the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture ; 
launching 150 research projects in ma; 


keting, distribution, and transport atioy 


of farm products. 

e Projects Approved—Last 
Washington, the 1l-man nation:! a( 
visory committee set up by the Re 
search & Marketing Act held its secon 


meeting. E. A. Meyer, administrato; 


of the program, laid on the table 4 
odd approved projects. He gave dctai! 
of some 60 more nearing approval. 
The law that authorizes all this a 
tivity was passed more than a year ag 


week in 


NO QUIET ON THE FASHION FRONT 


The battle for fashion supremacy continues unabated. Mindful of the 
omnipresent threat of Paris, New York designers staged a fashion parade 
last week before New York’s Mayor O’Dwyer in City Hall (above). 
Meanwhile, San Francisco couturiers were preparing a hands-across-the- 
sea gesture; they will send four DC-6 loads of fashions—and eight glamor 
ambassadors (below)—to stage a stvle show in Paris for French charity. 
The purpose: not to raid the French market, but to gain prestige for 
the West Coast at the exnense of New York, its archrival in fashions. 


In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company, Limited, Montreal 
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Davidson Manufacturing Corporation 
| 1034-60 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


DUPLICATING 


e Business efficiency begins in the office . . . with the 
office paper work that directs the operations of the 
entire organization. 

With the Davidson Offset Duplicating System, much 

of this multiple-copy paper work can be reduced to a 
single writing . . . shop orders, order billing, combina- 
» _ tion order and invoice writing, production payroll, etc. 
* One writing, but as many copies as you need... 
dozens or hundreds . . . one for each department in- 
volved in the transaction. 
4 It’s simple . . . fast . . . dependable. Avoids delays 
' ... prevents errors. Every copy is an exact duplicate 
_ of the original in black or any color . . . clear and sharp 
* ...no broken lines... no fuzzy, indistinct characters. 
' And, of course, it’s most economical. No large stocks 
of printed forms to buy . . . no loss through obsoles- 
cence or scrapping. Just carry a small stock of David- 
son Pre-printed Paper Masters... and they’re very 
inexpensive. 

There’s a big plus value, too, for with a Davidson 
Dual Duplicator you can also produce your letter- 
heads, envelopes, advertising folders and booklets, 
bulletins, price lists, and dozens of other items in one 
or more colors. 

Get the facts today about this modern method of 
expediting office paper work. See your local Davidson 
Sales and Service Agency or mail the coupon. 


Gentlemen: I would like to know more about how 
| I can expedite office paper work with a Davidson 
' Dual Duplicator and Davidson Paper Masters. 


DUAL 


A GENERATION OF EXPERIENCE 


Instead of using printed office 
forms, use Davidson Pre-printed 
Paper Masters. These Masters ore 
supplied with any of your standard 
office forms pre-printed on them, 


Davidson 


Davidson Sales and Service Agencies 
are located in principal cities of U.S., 
Canada, Mexico, and abroad. 


IN THE MANUFACTURE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Your typist fills in the variable 
matter directly on this Master 
using pen, pencil, typewriter, or 
other mechanical writing device. 
Erasures and corrections are easily 
made. It's just like typing on paper, 


Place this typed Master on 
your Davidson Dual Dupli- = 
cotor and, running blank 3 
paper through it, the com- a 
plete form and variable = 
matter are reproduced si- 
multaneously . . . all the 
copies you 
dozen or a thousand, 
Then, if you want, file this Master - 
for future use. It won't fade or Pe 


curl, Won't show finger marks 
under normal handling. Ready 
at any time to re-run. 


When re-used, erasures 
and changes can be made 
or new information, price 
extensions, shipping dates, 

etc., can be added... 
easily ... quickly. 
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INDIANA 


Work well 


where they 


@ Provide people with room to move 
around . .. plenty of recreational fa- 
cilities . . . a chance to own their 
homes and rear healthier families... 
and they turn out much better work 
and stay with you longer. Indiana 
offers just such chances; it’s the right 
state for ideal labor conditions. Yet 
you have transportation, raw mate- 
rials, and profitable markets at hand, 
for here is the perfect combination of 
industrialism and elbow-room living. 
You can pick the size of town you 
want... you'll find it in Indiana! 


Your LOGICAL 
Industrial Location 


* Send for this | 
FREE BOOKLET 
Get the Facts 


INDIANA DEPT. OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS. . . DEPT. B-30 


STATE HOUSE « INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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—by the Democrat-controlled 79th 
Congress. Purpose: to put more of 
Agriculture's research emphasis on farm 
marketing problems—in contrast to the 
department's long-time concentration 
on expanding the farmer’s output and 
lowering his costs and his losses. 

e Oversight—Catch was that the 79th 
never got around to voting any money 
to back up its ideas. So nothing muc 

could be done until the G.O.P. 80th 
Congress finally ponied up the $9-mil- 
lion last August. What was done was 
the development of a program that 
was all set to be put into effect as soon 
as the funds were available. 

The original act set up 20 commodity 
advisory committees. Each of these 
submitted a list of proposed projects 
for the consideration of Meyer and 
his staff, and nominated one or two of 
them that it felt should have top prior- 
ity. As might have been expected, the 
total outlay needed came to far more 
money than was available. So a lot 
of picking and choosing was in order. 
¢ Representative Group—The act also 
set up a national advisory committee. 
Its 11 members include representatives 
of the farm organizations, agricultural 


colleges, co-ops, fruit and vegetable 


packers, livestock interests, state ex- 
periment stations, and industry. 

This committee held its first meet- 

ing three months ago to hear Meyer’s 
first selection of projects to be under- 
taken. Consensus at that time was that 
Meyer’s proposals weren’t aimed straight 
enough at the main target: finding more 
markets for more farm products. 
e All Serene—However, at last week’s 
meeting, there was complete agreement 
between Meyer and the committee 
members on this point. The commit- 
tee congratulated the Research & Mar- 
keting men on the progress of the pro- 
gram, and agreed that it met their 
suggestions fully. 

The meeting also made a decision on 

the direction the research shoula take 
during 1948-49, the program’s second 
vear. They agreed that food surpluses 
aren’t apparent in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. But, even so, thev felt that 
switching the emphasis to production 
would not achieve tangible results in 
time to aid in abating the current in- 
ternational food crisis. Hence, thev 
agreed that the emphasis in research 
should continue to be placed where it 
was originally intended: on marketing 
and utilization. 
e Projects—Here are some examples of 
projects already approved and under 
way—together with the agency doing 
the job, and the amount of money 
originally allocated: 

Meat processing: Develop methods 
to prevent deterioration in quality of 
meats in packing plants, freezer lock- 
ers, and curing plants. (Bureau of 
Animal Industry; $60,000.) 


SPARK PLUG SPARKLE 


Spark plugs, not glamorous 
in themselves, are having 
glamor thrust upon them this 
Christmas. Electric Auto-Lite 
Co., Toledo, is convinced that 
attractive packaging is half the 
holiday sales battle. So it is 
promoting these automotive 
essentials by wrapping them 
in Christmas stockings. The 
company believes that the par- 
cels will help dealers sell other 
merchandise as gifts, too. 


Refrigeration: Determine advantages 
of precooling of fruits and vegetables 
and keeping them cooled until canned 
or frozen; analyze different methods 
of refrigeration. (Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry; $15,000.) Develop methods of 
freezing and refrigerating milk and 
cream without loss of fresh quality, 
fresh flavor. (Bureau of Dairy Industry; 
$20,000.) 

Marketing: Discover kinds and quan- 
tities of foods needed by individuals 
according to age, sex, occupation. (Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition & Home 
Economics; $60,000.) Obtain  up-to- 
date information on amounts of differ- 
ent foods now consumed by popula- 
tion groups; use this information to 
estimate potential outlets for farm 
products. (Bureau of Human Nutri- 
tion & Home Economics; $75,000.) 

Packaging: Determine suitability of 
moisture-proof, gas-proof, and porous 
plastic wrappings for prepackaged 
fruits and vegetables; analyze whether 
packaging should be done at point 
where produce is grown or at terminal 
facilities. (Bureau of Plant Industry; 
$20,000.) Reduce egg losses through 
investigation of handling, processing, 
transportation, as well as through 
study of cartons and containers best 
suited for eggs. (Production & Mar- 
keting Administration; $35,000.) 
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ON THE ROAD 


An interpretation by the California artist Louis Macouillard 


Chicago... five hours more! Five hours of singing tires and rain-soaked concrete. 
Five hours of steady motors and watchful eyes — eyes that stare through the 
sweep of patient wipers. Five hours more...and the freight is through again! 


Irs not easy, operating a 20-ton semi. Or a fleet of them. It 
takes a lot of things besides capital and equipment to make 
ago of this business — imagination, a certain eagerness, work 
...and a tough, unending day-and-night grind. 

When such a combination presents itself, Bank of Amer- 
ica men are quick to see the possibilities. This happened 
when A. K. Humphries came to the Polk-Van Ness Branch 
of Bank of America in San Francisco with an ambitious plan 
for reorganization of Pacific Intermountain Express. 


For spirit and imagination are important in Bank of 
America’s consideration of a loan application as well as the 


more conventional forms of security. Bank of America has 
the money to lend... and, more important, the vision to see 
the borrower’s need for it. 

This discerning viewpoint continues — as it has in the 
past—to help build Califosnia and the West. Pacific Inter- 
mountain Express is today a successful enterprise and the 
company’s trucks are a familiar sight on the highways. 


CREDIT WITH VISION to see the opportunity in our 


land of private enterprise—that is the continuing aim of this 
I 
great California-wide banking system. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, has main offices in the two Reserve cities of California—San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. London, England Branch: 12 Nicholas Lone, London, E. C. 4. Manila office: 
139 Juan Luna, Manila, Republic of the Philippines. Blue and gold Bank of America 


NATIONAL TRYST ASSOCIATION 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 5 BILLION DOLLARS 


Travelers Cheques are available through authorized banks and agencies everywhere. 


Bank of America— 
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_ FIRST IN DESIGN 


“TOPS IN EFFICIENCY | 


for Automotive 
Service, too! 


Chances are the air in your tires 
came from a Quincy Compressor. 
That’s because Quincy Compressors 
are widely used to provide com- 
pressed air supply for filling sta- 
tions and garages. Providing air 
for tires is only one of the hundreds 
of jobs being done by Quincy Com- 
pressors. More than 100 well- 
known manufacturers of machines 
and equipment, utilizing compressed 
air, equip their own products with 
Quincy Compressors. Quincy builds 
air compressors exclusively in a 
complete line of sizes ranging from 
1 to 80 c.f.m. in both air and water- 
cooled models. Call in a Quincy 
Specialist to help you select the cor- 
rect size and type of compressor to 
meet your requirements, 


Quincy Compressors for many jobs 
DRIVING @ CHUCKING e LIFTING 
STARTING @ INFLATING © PUMPING 
BRAKING BLOWING SPRAYING 
PRESSING @ FILLING @ AGITATING 
CONTROLLING 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 


Dept. W107 Quincy, Illinois 
Branch Offices: New York @ Chicago 
San Francisco @ St. Louis 


PACKAGED RIFLE RANGES score a bullseye for Crosman Arms Co, 


Setting Sights on a New Market 


Crosman Arms Co. uses bowling alleys’ success formula 
to push sales of packaged rifle ranges—and its gas-powered rifles. 


The commercial recreation world is 
always on the watch for a jackpot. 

When it hits, as bowling did some 

years ago, the repercussions spread far 
afield. In industrial recreation, for in- 
stance, the new sport can become an 
important too] in the field of employee 
relations. 
e Packaged Rifle Ranges—Crosman 
Arms Co., a small gun maker in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., thinks it has found the 
formula. The sport: competitive shoot- 
ing on “packaged” ranges where the 
firm’s new compressed-gas rifles are be- 
ing used. 

By this week, markmanship en masse 

was beginning to look like a jackpot 
to recreation men and to industrial 
relations men, too. 
e In the Same Alley—Crosman spent 
ten years developing its new “CG Car- 
bine,” which is the basis for the sport. 
The rifle uses cylinders of carbon diox- 
ide as a propellant. It needs no pump- 
ing, makes no noise, shoots accurately; 
the range it takes is small enough to 
hold spectator interest. 

As in bowling, Crosman is betting 
on organized competition to put its 
product across on a big-time scale. In 
fact, the bowling formula of success is 
being followed right down the alley. 
Indoor shooting leagues are being or- 
ganized throughout the country and 
will use bowling’s scoring method (300 
is perfect). The American Shooting 
Assn. has also been formed to set stand- 


e Markets—Crosman believes that pack- 
aged rifle ranges are a natural for a 
tie-in with the bowling alleys. ‘To prove 
it, the company says m’ t of its 6 
orders are from bowling alleys. 

Other potential markets for rifk 

ranges are hotels, industry employee 
centers, resorts, veterans’ organizations, 
schools, and churches. 
e How It Started—The popularity o: 
indoor rifle shooting was tested last 
year in Rochester. With little publicity. 
more than 25 industries and clubs be- 
came indoor shooting leagues. Neatl 
1,000 fans took part every week. Costs 
per participant averaged the same as fo: 
an evening of bowling. 

To market its product, Crosman 
set up a subsidiary, Rifle Ranges, Inc 
For business, Crosman is dependins 
upon a group of well established fran 
chise holders over the country. Pros 
pective customers are told that the; 
will net about two-thirds of gross in- 
come on indoor shooting. One person, 
for example, can service and supervist 
from 8 to 16 firing points; an army 0! 
pinboys is needed to serve as man\ 
bowling alleys. 

Philip Yawman Hahn, president anc 
sole owner of both the arms compan\ 


and its rifle range subsidiary, says 7 
the company’s present fiscal year, he 
hopes to make 2,000 range units anc 
all their equipment. 


ranges have already been set up. During f 
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Ignoring an industry tendency toward 
strikes, layoffs, and dismal forebodings, 
Fthe Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. refuses 
#to languish. Its sprawling yard at Pas- 
*cagoula, Miss., this week maintained a 
“Junique vigor of employment and pro- 
#duction. 

The current wave of shipyard strikes 
(BW —Sep.20’47,p20) passed Ingalls by. 
It already had made its peace with the 
Metal Trades Council (A.F.L.) which 
‘Frepresents its workers. Struck yards are 
Finvolved with the Union of Marine & 
Shipbuilding Workers of America 
@(C.1.0.). 

4° Backlog—With nearly $44-million of 
Horders on its books, Ingalls is prom- 
ising its men work through 1949. Many 
/ayards padlocked their gates at the end 
‘}of war orders. Many others postpone 
Fthe inevitable by retaining a ghostly 
rearguard to convert vessels from war 
Fservice to commercial use. The sustained 
clatter at Pascagoula makes a more 
@cheerful sound. 

@ At the war peak Ingalls Shipbuilding 
Bprovided 13,000 jobs at Pascagoula and 
#!,000 at its smaller inland yard in Deca- 
Btu, Ala. Today Pascagoula works 6,000 
Band Decatur 300. 

@° Risk—This record is due partly to the 
thinking which Robert Ingersoll 
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WET DOCKS at Pascagoula, where new ships are outfitted, keep busy 


Ingalls Shipyards Hum 


| While most rivals are beset by lack of business and other 
-| Hrroubles, this comparative newcomer has big backlog. One reason: 
Tboss Bob Ingalls’ drive, imagination, willingness to take risks. 


Ingalls brought to shipbuilding and 
partly to his willingness to take a 
chance. A major contract that followed 
the war called for 14 fast freighters of 
12,000 deadweight tons. They were to 
be built for Brazil, and paid for from 
a U.S. loan to that country. 

Management of hungry shipbuilding 
companies gathered to this tempting 
offering like starved men to a banquet 
menu. Their eagerness waned when they 
learned the terms. The job would go to 
the lowest bidder, and he would have 
to make a firm price. Heads of most 
yards refused to figure without an esca- 
lator clause—a provision for upward ad- 
justment in case labor and other costs 
increased. Ingalls landed the order on 
a firm bid of $37-million. Losers told 
each other by way of consolation: 

“Bob Ingalls will lose his shirt on 
that one.” 

Fate of the Ingalls shirt is still in 
doubt. Since the contract was signed, 
his welders’ wage rate has risen from 
$1.18 an hour to $1.48. Steel and other 
costs have advanced. Four of the Bra- 
zilian ships have already been finished 
—the other ten will tell the tale. 

e Steel Fabricator—Ingalls is a 65-year- 
old Birmingham steel man, who went 
into shipbuilding in 1939. He was born 


4 Do you 
LUEPRINTS 


If you do, Pease 
Biveprinting Equipment 
will save you money 


PEASE “11-S—the lowest priced high 
grade Blueprinting machine on the mar- 
ket — consistently makes high quality 
Blueprints at low per square foot cost — 
gives years of trouble-free service. 


PEASE “11-S” is complete equipment. Ie 
prints and processes in one continuous 
operation, producing prints with sharp, 
clean white lines on dark blue back- 
grounds. 


PEASE “11-S” is the most economical 
Blueprinting machine to buy and to 
operate, producing finished Blueprints 
at 12 feet per minute and completely 
outperforming any other machine at 
anywhere near its price. 


NOTE: If your printmaking require- 
ments call for Whiteprints in addition 
to Blueprints, investigate PEASE “55- 
G”. It produces top quality Whiteprints 
at lowest possible cost. 


Pree! 


Attach coupon to your 
Me letterhead for a 238- 

E page book of valuable 
information on the 
complete PEASE line. 


THE C. F. PEASE COMPANY 
2608 West Irving Park Road 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


I am interested in receiving more informa- 

tion and prices on: 

PEASE “‘11-S”’ PEASE '’55-G’’ 

© I shall be glad to receive free book de- 
scribing PEASE equipment. 


Name____ _ Position 
Company 


Address 


Zone____ State__ 


~ 
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In Special Shapé 
Your Requirements 


Presstite Extruded Plastics are ava 
able for immediate delivery, now, i 
special shapes and colors to meet your 
individual requirements. Close toler- 
ances are maintained in plastics made 
from cellulose acetate, cellulose acetate 
butyrate, ethyl cellulose, polystyrene 
and vinyl. 


The thousands of special extruded 
plastic uses include furniture; table and 
cabinet trim; refrigerator breaker strips 
and baffle rails; shelf mouldings; auto- 
mobile and railway car trim. Presstite 
Extruded Plastics are also available in 
rod, tubing and other forms, rigid or 
flexible. 


Whatever your extruded plastic 
needs, it will pay you to get in touch 
with Presstite. Our experience and pro- 
duction facilities may well help you to 
do the job better and at less cost. Send 
us your detailed requirements and write 
for prices, today. 


Products of Presstite Engineering Company fv These Industries 


PRESSTITE 


Refrigeration: Sealers for domestic and 
commercial refrigeration— Extruded plas- 
tic shapes—Moisture and vapor proof 
paper. 

Avtomotive: Special body and fender 
sealing compounds—Sealers for spot- 
welded joints—Windshield sealers. 
Aviation: Special seam sealing tape— 
Fuel tank and pressurized cabin sealers. 
Railroad: Adhesives—Car cements—Pro- 
tective coatings—Glass sealers. 


Building and Construction: Special build- 
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PLASTIC DIVISION 


3936 Chouteau Ave. « St. Louis 3, Missouri 


ing and sheathing paper—Caulking com- 
pounds—-Greenhouse glass sealers—Con- 
crete curing compounds—Sewer joint 
compounds—Expansion and contraction 
joint sealers. 

Wholesale Jobbers: Roof coatings — 
Caulking compounds—Furnace cement 
— Patching plaster. 

Miscellaneous: Corrosion resistant sealers 
for metal fabricated joints—Molded cork- 
asphalt shapes—Special adhesives and 
sealers for many other uses. 


THE INGALLS, senior and junior: A son js 
trained for an inheritance 


in Ohio, entered the steel business in 
Birmingham some 30 years ago. His 


first products were ornamental iron and 


steel work. But his ambition soon svar 


beyond the horizon of fancy fences for 


southern yards and ornate benches fi 


cemeteries. He went in for heavy fabn- f 


cation of the steel that came so handil 
from nearby mills. ji 

Ingalls Iron Works Co. soon became 
one of the nation’s leading independents 


And Ingalls Shipbuilding was a logical F 


extension of the fabrication idea. The 


combined assets of the two companic 


today total some $100-million. 

e Innovations—Ingalls’ drive and imag- 
ination have resulted in # number of 
shipbuilding innovations. 


@ He was early convinced of the poss: f 


bilities of welding; his tenacity was onc 
big factor in forcing through acceptance 
of this revolutionary technique. He 


claims the launching of the first al) f 


welded commercial ship. 

@ The wide, squat funnel and the trim 
silhouette of three luxury liners he has 
just built for the Mississippi Shipping 
Co. of New Orleans would attract 
compliments in any harbor. 

e A vestigial funnel forms the base for 
the center mast of the Brazilian steamer. 
e Production Setup—When the ship 
yard really got rolling on its $25(-mi 
ion of war contracts, it became a 35 
mile production line. The ship began 
to it in the fabrication yard at Bin 
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together there. Thence they traveled bi 
railroad or by huge platform truck trai! 
ers for assembly at Pascagoula and De- 
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The Pascagoula yard specialized 01 


the swift, 12,000-deadweight-ton C+ 
freighter; at Decatur, smaller steamer 
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yi PpERHAPS your company is losing money 
on excessive steam consumption in 
Warious departments due to faulty opera- 
Rion of traps or valves. Too many cost 
Jccounting systems do not reveal depart- 


1ent steam costs for processing and heat- 


Ong. At any rate, you can’t cut steam 


osts without first figuring them out. And 


able accuracy. 


First the Manometer precisely measures the rate of flow. 
i Then the Square Root Integrator accurately totalizes 
é he flow of liquids, and of gases and steam under con- 


Ptant pressure. For instance, this versatile Taylor in- 
Firument keeps the exact total of steam consumption 
Pbroughout your building right at your fingertips. 


i 


spend 


Bhat’s just what the new Taylor Integrating (Aneroid 
pr Mercury) Flow Meters can do for you with depend- 


How much are you 
ing 


The Square Root Integrator is easy to 
read through a large (2’’) window in the 
case door. Dependable, synchronous motor 
drives counter through positive clutch 
without use of ratchets. Continuous check 
on accuracy of calibration at any point 
of range. Both oilite and ball bearings for 


long life. Few moving parts: permanently 


lubricated cam rollers, self-lubricated bushings; posi- 
tive, oil-proof counter clutch. 


This is only one of the many ways in which Taylor 


Accuracy can help you increase efficiency. Why not 
ask your Taylor Field Engineer for full details? Or 
write Taylor Instrument Companies, Rochester, New 


York, or Toronto, Ontario. Instruments for indicating, 
recording and controlling temperature, pressure, humidity, 


flow and liquid level. 


MEAN 


ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 
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Kentucky's many advantages 


for the answer to your plant site problems. 


O Competent native labor 
O Proximity to markets 


© Abundance of water, power and fuel. 
O Excellent transportation facilities 


OC A wealth of raw materials 


© Cooperative local government and low tax rate 
© Pleasant climate and good living conditions. 
Write for a detailed, confidential survey of what Kentucky 


offers your industry. An individuol report will be pre- 
pored by our trained industrial staff. without charge. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE INC 


520-0 FINCASTLE BLDG. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 


OF PROFESSIONAL OPINION 


In 1946, 693 advertisers placed 
3,239 pages of business-goods and 
services advertising in the pages of 


this magazine. 


Magazine 


. more than the total for all other 
neral business magazines — 


BUSINESS WEEK 
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3239.43 
1320.63 
482.67 
312.25 
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were built. These sailed toward g} 
water via the Tennessee River and the 
TVA locks. Many a moonshiner alon, 
the channel temporarily renounced his 
jug of corn squeezings at the sight of , 
tall ocean ship plowing downstream, 

e New Trails—Ingalls engaged George 
Sharp of New York as his marine archi 
tect and encouraged him to break fresh 
trails. Sharp developed a new system of 
hull framing which defied the classic 
principles of Isherwood: He built more 
strength into his crosswise (athwar'ship| 
members. This was done in such a way 
that any crack in the plates would ex. 
tend lengthwise and could be easily 
corrected. “None of our ships broke 
in two,” say Ingalls engineers, with 
possible reference to criticism of a cer- 
tain wartime wizard. 

The go-getter spirit has earned numer. 
ous postwar jobs in addition to the 
Brazilian contract. At Decatur Ingalls 
filled an order for 25 self-powered river 
barges for France (to be operated on the 
Rhine). Four 252-ft. diesel coastwise 
ships will be built for Argentina. Pas. 
cagoula has delivered two suction hop- 
per dredges for the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers Corps, has two more on the books. 
e One-Man Show—This is a family com- 
pany and a one-man show; Bob Ingalls 
is in personal contact with both the 
shipyard and the steel plant. When the 
recent hurricane ripped into Pascagoula, 
Ingalls superintended the removal of 
awnings at the company clubhouse as 
well as the recapture of two ships that 
blew loose from their moorings. 

Nevertheless, Ingalls knows the art of 
delegating authority. 

e Personnel—President of Ingalls Ship- 
building is Munro B. Lanier. He be- 


longs to that exalted and numerous tribe Fj 


of Georgians which has produced one 
of America’s great poets plus a goodly 
number of statesmen and business ex- 
ecutives. Lanier’s job is to go out and 
et the orders, and he performs bri: 
iantly. He has a satiny, deep-southem 
accent, a genuine liking for people of 
all classes and he knows his way about 
in official circles of Washington, Rio, o: 
Buenos Aires. A typical tribute comes 
from an assistant who declares solemnly, 

“You come in asking about a row- 


boat—and the first thing you know 


Lanier has sold you a battleship.” 


Full-time master of the shipyard is FI 


W. R. Guest, Sr., executive vice-pres 


dent. A. C. Leigh, the shipyard’s chief F 


engineer, helped develop the techniques 
by which former Mississippi sharecrop- 
pers become skilled welders. Robert I 
galls, Jr., is being trained for the re 
sponsibilities he will inherit. 


Water 
Bbond 


surfa 


e Legend—The company calls its Pas 


cagoula yard “Mississippi’s largest 


dustry.” Thanks to Ingalls, Pascagoul 
has grown in seven years from a dreamy 


Gulf Coast town of 5,800 into 2, 


bustling small city of 28,000. The 
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| HAS YOUR BUILDING THIS WATERFOIL RAINCOAT? 


?One bad rainstorm may result in costly damage to an _tion into concrete, brick or stucco walls, Waterfoil 


\ | Funprotected building and contents. To protect a build- prevents reinforcing bar rust, spalling or disintegra- 
‘Jing exterior and beautify it is now a simple process _ tion. Don’t wait for the gale. Write for literature today 
‘ith Waterfoil. Unlike any other protective coating, | —it’s important to all building maintenance. 

Waterfoil is made of irreversible inorganic gels which 


Horn products and methods protect millions of square feet of sur- 
4 bond both chemically and physically to masonry OR face throughout the nation. Our field engineers consult with you 


and recommend materials and methods for the protection and 


surfaces. By helping to impede water penetra- decoration of any part of your structure in any climate or condition. 


A. C. HORN COMPANY, Ine.. 


Established 1897 —50th Anniversary 
Manufacturers of Materials for Building Maintenance and Construction 
43-36 Tenth Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 

Houston, Texas ¢ Chicago, Illinois ¢ San Francisco, Calif. « Toronto, Canada 


Subsidiary of Sun Chemical Corporation 


The friendly frontier 


Few international boundaries invite such friendly 
relationships as the Canadian-American line. 

We like to feel that the contacts between this 
Bank and American banks and business men over 
the past 80 years have aided good relationships, 
as well as good business. 


Monthly Commercial Letter upon request 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 
More than 500 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$40,000,000 
New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


Thirty-Five Year 3% Debentures 


Dated October 1, 1947 Due October 1, 1982 


Price 101°4% and accrued interest 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which this announcement is circulated from only such 
of the undersigned and other dealers as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 

BEAR, STEARNS & CO. BLAIR & CO., INC. DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
EQUITABLE SECURITIES CORPORATION HALLGARTEN & CO. 
HAYDEN, STONE & CO. OTIS & CO. PHELPS, FENN & CO. 
(INCORPORATED) 
€. H. ROLLINS & SONS SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC 

PORATED 
SHIELDS & COMPANY WERTHEIM & CO. 
BURR & COMPANY, INC. GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 
STROUD & COMPANY AUCHINCLOSS, PARKER & REDPATH 
NCORPOR 
WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY COOLEY & COMPANY R.S. DICKSON & COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
HIRSCH & CO. KEAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
WM. E. POLLOCK & CO., INC. 
WEEDEN & CO., INC. 


GREGORY & SON 


INCORPORATED 


FRANCIS | DUPONT & CO. 
THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 
REYNOLDS & CO. 


October 1, 1947. 


Pascagoula River, which rec ves 
Ingalls launchings, is called ‘ 
ing river’ in local poesy. Roi mat 


insist that the stream used to may, | 
singing sound. They say it echoc; ; 
death chant of Indian lovers from 
warring tribes who drowned 
in the river. div 
Since Ingalls moved in, the clan 4 an 
cheerful industry has drowned thie ry¢.f7 
moanings. Inhabitants gladly s\ap ; The 
myth for the prosperous reality shal 
e Future Plans—Ingalls is looking 
new products to guard against a poss; rhe 


ultimate failure of ship orders. | ates 
yard experimented with a lo 
locomotive; it has ideas for a mode} 


revo 
version of the river steamboat; thir ages 
other ideas up the corporate sie} Wh. th 
Pascagoula is sure that the river hace 


never have to chant any dirge for | Miner 
new-found industry. 


FINGERPRINTS: a precaution 
BAD-CHECK BLOCK 


Bad-check artists are having ha) 
going in Los Angeles nowadays. Wii} @end, 
losses up 68% over 1946, 100 merchant @™® for 
there got together with the police t 
stop them. 

Signs at the cash register, like t 
one in Alexander’s Market (above), * 
quest strangers who want to cash chee 
to identify themselves, by driver's - 
cense, comparative signatures—even, | 
some cases, fingerprints. Phillips Pry 
ess Co., Rochester,, N. Y., has devisi gut th 
a special inking pad that isn’t mess 
Then, if a check bounces, the polit 
have everything they need to track * 
down. 4 
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Prop for Trade 


Export-Import Bank extends 

plicy of advancing credit to 

Bdividual firms, grants a loan 
an entire trade group. 


The Export-Import Bank last week 
@anted a credit that may blaze a new 
i] in export financing. 
The borrower is the year-old United 
ates Scientific Export Assn. Under 
Mec loan’s terms, the association gets 
revolving credit of $2.5-million. But 
e significant fact was that the credit 
as the bank’s first attempt to help f- 
@ance a series of deals for a group of 
merican exporters. 
@ Trade Group’s Aim—The association 
made up of five firms that make 


d export general-purpose scientific 
struments and laboratory items. They 
;: Eimer & Amend, New York; 
sher Scientific Co., Pittsburgh; and 
H. Sargent Co., W. M. Welch Mfg. 
. Chicago Apparatus Co.—all of 
nicago. 
The loan is designed to help the 
joup extend credit to customers in 
wrope, Asia, and Latin America. These 
sstomers buy products made by the 
rious firms, but in small quantities. 
Before the war, U. S. industry was 
tle disposed to trade with foreign 
buntries except for cash. Part of the 
ason was lack of suitable credit to 
ance export deals. The Export-Im- 
mrt Bank hopes this loan will help 
ercome such reticence. 
Provisions—There are several features 
the association’s plan for handling 
nyments. One is a reserve fund to 
individual credit or transfer 
sses. Under this arrangement, a part 
the first cash payment from each sale 
ill be deposited in a general loss re- 
rve. 
@ Another feature is that the Export- 
mport Bank will assume only a por- 
n of the credit and transfer risk. 
1¢ association will assume the rest. 
@ The bank will also provide but a 
@t of the financing of foreign cus- 
@ ners’ time obligations. On the other 
@nd, the association will extend credit 


i} foreign customers for only a part 


the purchase price of the American 
bods. The foreign customer will have 
» pay the balance in dollars before 
livery. Interest will be charged at 


% a year. 


The association, with the assistance 
commercial banks, will conduct its 
wn system of credits and collections. 
ut these will be subject to the super- 
sion of the Export-Import Bank. 
Precedeat—As a guiding principle, 
e Export-Import Bank makes “only 


20s and guaranties which serve to 
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Looking for 
plant site? 


We have a complete file of current 


information on industrial locations 


... and our service is confidential 


Nearness to markets and raw 
materials . . . labor conditions 
and taxes... housing... avail- 
able plants for sale or lease... 
shipping and power facilities 
... any or all of these may be of 
primary importance in select- 


ing your new business site. 

The Milwaukee Road’s In- 
dustrial Development Depart- 
ment can provide just the 
information you need. 

Our engineers and analysts 
have prepared plats and com- 
piled data for hundreds of 
communities along the Road's 
11,000 mile right of way ex- 
tending through the dynamic 
midwest on to the expanding 


Ten minutes spent 
reading this leaf- 
let may save many 


hours of time. 


Pacific Northwest. Ourinterest 
lies in locating stable businesses 
along the railroad where they 
will prosper and create new 
traffic. 

The leaflet, “How to Find a 
Home for Your Business,” out- 
lines our complete service. 
There is no obligation. Just 
write to J. C. Ellington, Indus- 
trial Commissioner, The Mil- 
waukee Road, 306B Union 
Station, Chicago 6, IIl. 


Black area shows Milwaukee Road States 


THE 


MILWAUKEE 


The friendly Railroad 
of the friendly West 
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Minutes of profit... 


You save many minutes every hour of 
every working day when you change to 
‘Budgit’ Electric Hoists. How much you 
save depends on your type of job, but 
always the ‘Budgit’ pays for itself 
quickly and keeps on earning through 
its long life. Workers like ‘Budgit’ 
Hoists! Their jobs are made easier and 
free from danger of ruptures and lame 
backs. No installation costs! 


Made in sizes to lift 250 to gooo Ibs. 
$179 up. Write for Bulletin No. 371. 


‘BUDGIT’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of "Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


Leading companies in the textile 
industry continue to show  sensa- 
tional earnings records (table, be- 
low). In fact, it’s beginning to look 
as if the trade will reap its greatest 
harvest of profits in 1947. 

A few months ago, the earnings 
outlook was painted in far darker 
colors (BW —Apr.12’47,p21). At 
that time textile production was ex- 
pected to dip, perhaps sharply, in 
the last half of 1947. Department 
stores and mail-order houses sud- 
denly found themselves _ heavily 
overbought in cotton and woolen 
products. Buy orders from these 
outlets slumped badly as they sliced 
their profit margins (BW—Sep.27 
’47,p78), and began to work their 


1936-39 Range 


Textile Profits Break Records 


You can change thirst from 
a problem to an advun- 
tage — for your workers, 
your customers and yourself 
—with the “dial-a-drink” 
convenience of OASIS 
Electric Water Coolers. 
| Models for every need. 
Write. 


High Low 
Cotton Goods 
. Lowenstein & Sons...... 1.15 0.04 
Pepperell Mfg. Co.......... 4.21 D3.59 
West Point Miz. 4.79 DO.15 
Rayon 
American Viscose........... 5.07 D1.82 
Celanese Corp. of America... F1.22 FD0.04 
Industrial Rayon........... 1.15 0.12 
Wool 
American Woolen........... DO.35 D18.50 
Botany Mills (A stock)...... 1.70 D6.27 
Miscellaneous Textiles 
Burlington Mills............ 0.82 0.22 
Cluett, Peabody............ 4.16 0.72 
United Merch. & Mig....... 40 DO.24 


stocks down to more reasona)le 
levels. 

Since midyear, however, retailers 
have come to believe that text) 
prices aren't headed for a fall (B\\ 
—Aug.23'47,p56). They now 
lieve that consumer demand will 1 
main strong—over the near term \t 
least. As a result, they are placing 
orders for deliveries of cotton goo! 
as far ahead as the first half of 194s. 

Stvle changes and seasonal fi 
tors have greatly stimulated the «: 
mand for woolens. Demand fir 
rayon and worsteds is also running 
ahead of production. The upshot 
is that a good January-March, 1945, 
earnings period for the industry is 
already being predicted. 


Earnings Per Share of Common 
(Adiusted for Stock Splitups) 


Common Dividends 


Per Share 
*1946 *1947 *1946 *1947 
$18.38 A$16.00 $2.00 $5.00 
8.50 12.00 0.63 2.50 
11.42 11.00 B2.26 3.50 
4.74 14.89 2. C4.00 
3.88 7.00 1.00 C3.74 
5.20 8.50 2.00 2.50 
2.36 4.00 0.90 1.60 
5.66 7.50 1.63 2.50 
21.05 16.00 12.00 8.00 
16.02 16.50 1.00 1.00 
13.06 17.00 2.13 5.00 
3.47 6.50 0.80 C1.25 
7.33 9.00 3.00 3.50 
4.45 9.00 0.50 1.25 
3.55 5.00 1.60 1.75 
2.30 C5 .36 0.73 C1.50 
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100% stock dividend. 
Deficst. F =1938-—39 earnings range. 


*Refers to fircal years; 1946 earnings actual, 1947 estimated 
B=5% in stock also patd 4 


A = Dees not give effect to propose: 
C =Actual total in 1947 fiscal year. D= 


against 


Once 


promote the export and import trade 
of the United States.” Thus it is not 
unusual for the bank to extend credit 
to individual exporters who assume 
part of the risk. In this respect the 
precedent of the present loan maybe 
far-reaching. By extension, groups in 
many other fields—such as machine 
tools, chemical-engineering equipment, 
--may now come into the bank’s credit 
network. 

But such loans, as an official of. the 
bank pointed out, would be aimed at 
accomplishing more than just boosting 
exports. They would be aimed at 
stimulating specific exports. And to 
the Export-Import Bank this means 
goods which will increase the borrow- 
ing country’s capacity for making goods 
which in their own turn can be sold 
for dollars or other hard currencies. 
For that kind of export does double 
duty: It strengthens the foreign trade 
position of the U. S. and it improves 
the balance-of-payments position of the 


foreign country. 


Reynolds Pen Co. is no longer for 
sale. Milton Reynolds, its ewner and 
chairman, has suddenly changed his 
mind and withdrawn his recent offe: 
to sell the company (BW—Sep.20’4/, 
p86). 

Add Gimbels and Macy’s to the 
lengthening list of department store 
companies reporting sharp drops i 
profits despite higher sales (BW Sep. 
27'47,p78). In the six months ended 
July 31, sales of Gimbel Bros., Inc. 
rose $1,420,000 above 1946 levels; 
profits skidded to $2,634,000 from $5; 
001,000. Sales of R. H. Macy & Co, 
Inc., in the year ended Aug. 2, jumped 
almost $30-million; profits fell to $7- 
071,000 from $9,335,000 in the pre 
vious fiscal year. 

The New York Yankees’ owners have 
turned down an offer of $3-million from 
a Wall Street investment house for 2 
half (but not controlling) interest in 
the club. 
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security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
sks 
149.1 147.4 145.2. 141.0 
Railroad ....... 42.2 42.0 41.7 44.1 
Utility ........ 74.9 74.1 73.9 72.7 
Bonds 
Railroad ....... 107.3 108.3 109.4 112.2 
Utility ......-- 114.0 114.0 113.8 114.3 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 


arginal Confusion 

Both the grain exchanges and the se- 
urities markets were talking about mar- 
pins this week—but they were not speak- 
ing the same language. 

Grain Margins Up—The three big 
brain exchanges knuckled under once 
bgain to government demands for stiffer 
requirements—after swearing by 
Peverything holy that they would never 
it. 
i 


Effective Oct. 7, the Chicago Board 

f Trade hiked the margins for all spec- 
Dative grain futures to 334% of market 
iprice, about double the previous require- 
‘ments. Kansas City and Minneapolis 
MMollowed suit the same day. This step 
‘outdates the exchanges’ compromise 
‘proposal to boost margins 5¢ for each 
710¢ advance in quotations over the 
‘Sept. 27 level (BW—Oct.4’47,p26). On 
” new basis, margins figure out to 
j bout 93¢ on wheat and 74¢ on corn, 
against 50¢ on each under the old sys- 


| Patem. 


THE MARKETS 


changes had the sour satisfaction of 
watching the market confirm their pre- 
diction that changing the margin rules 
would not check the upward rush of 
prices. On the first day of the new re- 
quirements, trading was as heavy as ever. 
And grains closed generally higher. 

e Stock Exchange Position—The New 
York Stock Exchange is talking about 
looser requirements rather than tighter 
ones. Emil Schram, president of the 
Big Board, took another potshot at the 
Federal Reserve Board’s 75% margin 
tule for listed securities. His theory is 
that part of the money now going into 
the grain markets would come back to 
the stock exchanges if margin require- 
ments were easier. 

On Oct. 1, the Stock Exchange ex- 
tended margin privileges to shares trad- 
ing in the $5-to-$10 range. Before this, 
all issues under $10 had to be traded 
on a cash basis. 

e Low-Price Issues—Since the new rule 
took effect, the Street has been keeping 
a hopeful eye on low-price issues. So 
far it has seen no excitement. Brokers 
say that there hasn’t been enough of 
a rush to make any difference pricewise. 

The truth is that nobody loves the 
cats and dogs in this sort of market. 
Low price issues are favorites in a boom- 
ing bull market, when the public is 
grabbing anything that looks cheap. But 
when buyers want safety and stability, 
they turn to the blue chips and leave 
the low-price shares alone. 

e Rally Fizzles—In this week’s trading 
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UNIT 357 MOBILE CRANE 
LIFTS — LOADS — DIGS — HAULS 


1 OPERATOR AND 1 HOOK-UP 


CAN DO THE 

’ WORK OF 14 

RIDES ON RUBBER 
! TRAVELS ON ITS OWN POWER 


FULL VISION CAB 
OPERATOR SEES IN 
ALL DIRECTIONS 


UNIT MOBILE CRANE 
used in yard of large 
automobile plant. 


UNIT 357 
Mobile Shovel 


AMERICA'S LEADING RLANTS* 
USE UNIT 357 SELF/PROPELLED 
= MOBILE CRANE 


*Names given on request 


UNIT 357 
with bucket 


Write for literature showing 
UNIT'S many modern and ex- 
clusive features. 


FRANE & SHOVEL 
CORP. sr. 


MILWAUKEE 14, WIS., U. S. A. 
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FAN MAIL.. 
Main Street to Wall Street 


am amazed that you go to 
S0 much trouble for your 
customers without charge. 


Thanks for takin : 
interest in such a met 


account, 


Manner 
you exn 
back 


form of flattery—for each one of 
them tells of a job well done in helping 
individuals to protect and increase their 
funds. 

Last year we answered more than 
13,000 individual letters, plus un- 
counted thousands of verbal inquiries, 
requesting information and counsel 
about securities. Our success depends 
upon our ability to give investors such 
service—the best possible service at no 
cost other than standard commissions. 

If you would like information on 
specific securities in which you are im 
terested .. . or a careful analysis of your 
present portfolio, the efficient and large 
staff of our Research Department will 
be more than happy to serve you. Just 
write to... 


Department $-9 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PieERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
lerestment Securities 


Brokers : 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices im 93 Cities 


Securzizes and Commodities 


desperately to keep up the momentum 
of the most promising little rally since 
the May-July upswing. It was hard 
work, though. After a week of steady 
advances, the Dow-Jones industrials 
started to bog down just short of the 
180 level. And what was worse from 
the bulls’ viewpoint, the rails turned 
balky. 

Just after the market close Tuesday, 

the Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced it was giving the railroads a 
10% interim rate boost while it con- 
sidered their request’ for a permanent 
hike averaging 27% (page 22). This 
should have been the best sort of news 
for the rail department of the stock 
exchange. Most traders had been look- 
ing for a smaller interim increase (8.5% 
was the rumor). 
e Rails Key Issues—Bulls jumped to the 
happy conclusion that the news would 
put the rail average through its old 
top, but the market churned around un- 
easily, and then dropped sharply. The 
rails wound up losing a quarter of a 
point instead of gaining. 

Still undiscouraged, the bulls think 
if they can just drag the rails through 
the resistance point, the whole market 
will be able to stage the biggest rally 
yet during the next couple of months. 
As they see it, fourth-quarter industrial 
profits are going to be too good to ig- 
nore. If the market can get its 
technical troubles ironed out, the bulls 
insist earnings reports will do the rest. 


London Market Widens 


For most Britishers Oct. 1 was no day 
for a celebration. For that date brought 
into force a number of new “austerity” 
measures. 

e Ray of Hope—The same day did 
bring, however, a little lightening of 
some war-bom restrictions that have 
plagued British investors and_ traders; 
Britain’s new Exchange Control Act be- 
came effective. Under its provisions: 

e The British Treasury no longer has 
the right to requisition citizens’ hold- 
ings of foreign securities and pay for 
them in coin of the realm; 

e Holders of foreign securities regain 
the right to sell all such issues (except 
Canadian) at will—without being forced 
to turn proceeds over to government 
against payment in pounds sterling. For 
example, it is now possible—for the first 
time since 1939— for British residents 
to sell all the American securities they 
want in Wall Street. 

But the proceeds still cannot be used 
freely by the owners. Instead. the 
money can only be used for reinvest- 
ment in other American securities rep- 
resenting approximately the same 


amount in dollars. 


e Other Restrictions—The new law has 
no loopholes permitting the export of 
private British capital to foreign lands. 


Thus it is still impossible {; ,.. 
United Kingdom holdings of fo iz, 
curities to rise above the presc: + ), 


British investors are not abl. 9) 
were before the war, to secur dy! 
for any pounds they might ho 
able for investment, then ship ¢) 
overseas in payment for Any 
curities. Such holding can be 
only one way: The securitic tec 
must be bought out of the digi) ff 
supply available in British mark's, Ay 
payment is made in pounds. 

e Impact—Thus far British 

operations have had little apparcnt o 
fect on American security markets. 
in London this month, as might be o 


pected, the picture has been ditfc: 
Although volume has been smal 
trading arena, American stock. 
been commanding premiums of 
15% or even more above New \ H 
prices. U.S. Steel common was quote 
at an equivalent price of about 595; § 
a share when it was selling at 
in New York. General Motor. , 
quoted at $80 vs. $59; Shell Union ( 
at $41 vs. $29.50; and Woolworth 
$64 vs. $58.50. 
e Basis for Premiums—British 
ness to pay such fancy premiums fof 
dollar securities is quite understandab 
for several reasons: 
© Psychologically such stocks provide 
refuge for those who have fear: ab 
(1) the future of the pound sterling 
(2) the fate of private capital unde 
socialism; and (3) Europe’s trouble 
generally. 
e In many cases dollar issues now oft 
much more attractive dividend incon 
than is obtainable from comparab 
British corporate issues. 
e The floating supply of American sc § 
curities in Britain is small; the value of 
yet-unrequisitioned issues is not be ff 
lieved to be over £150-million. Thu fj 
sellers can make buyers pay through the 
nose for the issues in greatest demand. im 
A few months back, when man 7m 
feared the pound was about to be deff 
valued, it was predicted that premium 
for many popular dollar issues might 
run as high as 25% or more when 
“home” trading in foreign securities 
again became possible. 
That such hasn't proved quite the 7% 
case appears due to various facton. 
Fears about possible devaluation of the 
pound are no longer so prevalent. And 
some investors, London reports. fea 
that the Treasury may feel the need be 
fore long to requisition. as an “emer 
gency measure,” additional British hol¢ 
ings of dollar issues, and pay owners for 
them on a straight parity basis. 


The Pictures—Press Assn.—2(), 26, $5.9 
94, Acme—2Z3. 24, 25. 106; Int. 
24. 47. 68. 94; Pix—26; Enc Schaal-Pix—>? 
European—105; Reni Photos—100: Jo 


Rosenthal—68. 
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ELIMINATE ‘‘SUBWAY RUSH’’ IN THE LOBBY 


WITH...WESTINGHOUSE 


The only supervisory system that matches 


elevator service with demand . . . aufomatically! 


When thé early morning rush to work 
begins, or during similar periods of the 
day when large numbers of people all 
want “up” at once .. . elevator service is 
often taxed to the limit. Building lobbies 


' become congested and elevator passenger 


traffic slows to a.sluggish crawl . . . just 


when fast service is needed most. 


Westinghouse Selectomatic eliminates 
this “subway rush” condition . . . replaces 
it with efficient eleyator control that keeps 
lobbies clear and speeds passengers to 
their destination. 


Westinghouse 


ELEVATOR 


DIVISION 


Selectomatic is the only supervisory 
control that actually coordinates the right 
kind of elevator service to each of many 
widely fluctuating types of demand. At 
the push of a button, it establishes fully 
automatic patterns of operation that solve 


_the three major types of elevator demand 


—up peak, down peak, and off peak traffic. 

Another original Westinghouse devel- 
opment, Selectomatic increases passenger 
carrying capacity in office buildings, stores, 
notels and hospitals by as much as 30%! 


Ask to see the new 16 mm. sound motion picture 
"Speeding Vertical Transportation with Selectomatic” 
\\ +++ 17 minute sfory of Selectomatic in action. 


Write to Westinghouse for your copy of “Selectomotic 
Makes Elevators Work As A Team.” Address the Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Elevator Division, 150 Pacific Avenue, 
Jersey City 4,.N. J., on your letterhead please. , 


J-98503 
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CANADIAN 


NATIONAL 


RAILWAYS _ 


tt 


To Everywhere in Canada 


Partridge or fish... pleasure 
or commerce... ask Cana- 
dian National Railways 
anything about Canada. 
Visit the Canadian National 
office listed in your phone 


book...or write Canadian RAILWAYS 
National Railways, 360 HOTELS 

McGill Street, Montreal, STEAMSHIPS 
Canada. AIR LINES 


This is Ne. 5 ofa bese i 


marks os @ Cross section ind 
tral “America thet we 
privilege of serving of 
 evera peried of yeara. 


OLIVER B. CANNON & SON, INC. 


«PHILADELPHIA. 43, PENNSYLVANIA 


LABOR 


NLRB Ruling Averts Split 


Decides that unions can qualify for service even i! the, | 


top leaders refuse to satisfy non-Communist affidavit requiremen: 
of T-H law, as John L. Lewis has done. It may test his strength in “ q 


For three weeks the National Labor 
Relations Board wrestled with a tough 
problem: How was it going to do its 
job without making John L. Lewis 
look like a hero? Then, this week, it 
threw the Lewis considerations out the 
window and did what it felt it had to 
do. It overruled NLRB General Coun- 
sel Denham, who had said that whether 
or not a union qualified for NLRB 
service depended on how top officers 
of the parent body met the T’aft-Hart- 
ley law. 

The board held that individual labor 
unions can qualify for NLRB service 
under the ‘Taft-Hartley act if they 
themselves satisfy the bing and non- 
Communist affidavit requirements of 
the law. In effect, that decision averts 
splits in the A.F.L. and C.1.O. which 
would definitely have unsettled the 
labor front. 
© Qualifications—Under the Denham 
tule, no union affiliated with cither 


the A.F.L. or C.1.0. could quilifj 
NLRB service unless the top office 
of the parent body also filed non-Cy 
munist affidavits. Many aff 
iates wanted to avail themselve, oj 
board’s machinery. But Lewis’ refy 
to file the necessary data held the 


back. His position promised to ma{? 
the A.F.L. convention now in ses; 
in San Francisco (page 90) a test 


his strength. 

Now Lewis’ followers are claim 
that his determination has won ; 
objective—and divided the adminis 
tors of the new law, which the unio/7 
abhor. 
Support—The facts are, however, thi 
NLRB decided immediately after thi] 
Denham ruling that it was a mistake a 
had to be reversed. In this conclusi 
the board found support among cy: 
gressmen who had been active in g¢ 
ting the T-H law passed. There scenx 
to be fairly wide agreement that De: 


BACK TO WORK: Albany longshoremen bow to the law’s ban on secondary boycotts | 
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NO. 9 OF A SERIES 


PENNSYLVANIA TRANSFORMER CO. 


CONTINENTAL CAN CO. 


DIAMOND-GERARD CO. 


NATIONAL METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 


oor? 


we 


NATIONAL CAN CO. 


INDIVIDUAL ORGANIZATIONS 


This 216-acre $27,000,000.00 aluminum plant, built 

by the Government and employing 2600 workers, 
as declared surplus property in 1945. It was too 
arge for any one company, so the citizens of 
anonsburg formed an Industrial Development 
Jommittee to aid the War Assets Administration 
m finding suitable tenants. 
Seven separate organizations of varying size will be 
bperating in this one plant, ultimately employing 
700 and giving a stabilizing diversity of industry 


now in one war plant in Pennsylvania 


to the community. 

Many industrial organizations are planning their 
future in Pennsylvania. Shouldn’t you have a 
“Made in Pennsylvania” label on your products, too? 

We shall be glad to supply you with any specific 
information you may wish on locations, markets, 
labor, transportation, raw materials, etc. For a copy 
of the booklet. ‘“‘Let Your Business Grow in Penn- 
sylvania” write to the Department of Commerce, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, Pa. 


COMMONWEALTH OF 


JAMES H. DUFF 
Governor 


Pennsylvania 


ORUS J. MATTHEWS 
Secretary of Commerce 
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IF YOU — — 


had a chance 


fo step into a better job 
WOULD YOU 
BE PREPARED? 


These are times of change in the business 
world. New jobs are opening up, and they 


must be filled, and filled quickly—with men 
who are able. 
Here are books 
giving quick ac- 
cess to funda- 
mentals and 
practices that 
promote execu- 
tive efficiency to 
help you prepare 
yourself so that 
when your oppor- 
tunity comes, you 
will be ready. 


This is a busi- 
ness executive’s 
library 


HE books in it cover the elements anc 
metheds of management most needed 
in executive approach to business. Use it 
for immediate help in specific problems, 
small and large—also, to master the pat- 
terns underlying methods, to get the knowl- 
edge of all business you need quickly now. 
The need for this sort of help, and the 
most practical means of meeting it, have 
been the only standards by which Milton 
Wright has sifted and chosen material and 
organized it, in this Library. From it you 
can get the guideposts you need in tackling 
new duties, in assuming executive responsi- 
bilities, in knowing the job and getting it 
done. 


The McGraw-Hill Library of 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
6 vols., 1973 pages 


@ How to organize a sin- 
gle department or a whole 
business . . plan and 
control its workings . . . 
provide and maintain the 
most happy and efficient 
personnel. 


@ How to keep the life- 
blood flowing in business 
. ». Where and how to get 
money . . . how to utilize 
it . . how to keep the 
business in sound finan- 
cial condition 


@ How to reduce credit 
losses . . . handle the im- 
portant elements of credit 
policy . . . modernize your 
collection system . . . 
write better letters . . . 


put the company’s corre- 
spondence on & more eco- 
nomical effective 
basis. 


@ How to lay out s work- 
able approach to market- 
ing methods . . . improve 
the sales organization... 
develop promotion ideas 
« Stimulate results in 
any of the several avenues 
of marketing 


@ How to do more work 
yourself . . . conserve and 
direct your energies .. . 
and how to handle scores 
of probiems, small 
large, detailed aspects of 
these important fields of 
business activity. 


Low Price 
10 Days’ Examination 
Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. 
Read them, make comparisons, look up specific 
problems, use them as you would after purchase. 
Tf this 10-day test shows value, pay in small in- 


stallments, while you use the books. 


coupon today. 


Send the 


and fill in all lines.) 


Co 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 
Send me Milton Wright’s LIBRARY OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 10 days examina- 
tion on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.50 and 
$3.00 monthly until $17.50 is paid, or return the books 
postpaid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly 


Name 
BW-10-11-47 
For Canadian price write McGraw-Hill Co. of 
Canada Ltd., 12 Richmond Street E., Toronto 1. 


Much of the drama was taken 
out of the A.F.L. convention in 
San Francisco this week when the 
NLRB overruled General Counsel 
Robert Denham’s stand on union 
affidavits (page 88). But the reversal 
made the T'aft-Hartley law scarcely 
more palatable to president Wil- 
liam Green and other federation 
officers. 
Call for T-H Repeal—Green’s 
keynote admonition to delegates 
was: Work for political defeat of all 
T-H law advocates, and for the 
law’s repeal “at the earliest possible 
opportunity.” 

Less expected was a fervent de- 
scription of A.F.L. as the prime de- 
fender of “our free enterprise sys- 
tem.” He blamed “oppressors of 
labor” for growing leftism of union 
labor throughout the world and 
asked: “Do those who make war on 
labor want to destroy the one labor 
agency that stands as a defender of 
the free enterprise system in the 
U.S.A.?” 

e Possible Fireworks—Early sessions 
this week had traditional federation 
calmness. On tap, however, is at 
least one possibly explosive issue— 
the Hollywood jurisdictional squab- 


AFL—“Defender of Free Enterprise” 


William Green 


ble. William Hutcheson’s carpen- 
ters union has threatened to pull 
out of A.F.L. if it doesn’t win its 
case. 


ham’s interpretation of the law’s intent 
on this issue was too sweeping. 

But board members Herzog and Mur- 
dock, the two lawyers on NLRB, in- 
sisted that the board should not reverse 
Denham until a specific case raised the 
issue. After this decision on timing, 
Lewis stepped out to dramatize labor's 
opposition to the Denham ruling. 

6 n Doors—This week’s move by 
NLRB opens its doors on representa- 
tion matters to any union that has its 
own officers satisfy the T-H law te- 
quirements. Denham immediately ac- 
cepted the board’s interpretation. This 
gives unions the same access to Wash- 
ington on unfair labor practice cases 
(under the new law, these are in Den- 
ham’s, not NLRB’s, jurisdiction). 

e Family Feud—On all fronts this week, 
T-H law really began to operate. 

The first effective application of the 
law in a secondary boycott case was re- 
ported. It had broken a crippling dock 
strike in Albany, N. Y. The New York 
regional director of NLRB obtained a 
federal court order requiring A.F.L. 
longshoremen to return to their jobs on 
barge canal docks. They had quit work 
ten days before in a feud with the 
A.F.L.’s teamsters. Their protest was 
against a teamsters’ strike that delayed 
the start of service by Trailerships, Inc., 


for one month (BW —Sep.20’47,p21). 

According to the longshoremen, the 

strike was in retaliation for the team- 
sters’ “lack of cooperation” which had 
forced a loss of work for stevedores. 
Generally, the argument was believed 
to be more deep-seated, with a dispute 
over jurisdiction in borderline jobs a 
its true root. 
e Secondary Strike—Since no argument 
with management was involved, the 
walkout clearly was a secondary strike, 
barred by the T-H law. Hence, NLRB 
was free to intervene with federal court 
action. The longshoremen’s union pro- 
tested NLRB’s invoking “government 
by injunction.” Nevertheless, it ordered 
its 300 Albany stevedores back to their 
jobs (picture, page 88). 

At midweek, however, there still wa‘ 
no work for them with Trailerships. 
The company’s license to use city-owned 
piers was canceled shortly after the 
longshoremen struck on Sept. 25. Its 
muddled labor relations were cited 4 
the reason. Trailerships’ management 
shot back the charge that the city a¢- 
ministration of Albany actually had & 
taken the action “at the behest of, o: 
in fear of” the teamsters’ union. 

e T-H Rights—Trailerships made quick 
use of its rights under the T-H law to 
place the Albany dispute directly before F 
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“I'm the 
supply member 
‘of the team” 


““‘1 help make 
your telephone service 
the world’s best’’ 


‘Long before most of you were born—back in 1877—I 
started making telephone equipment for the nation. 


“As the manufacturing and supply member of the Bell 
Telephone team, I’ve always had a lot to do with making 
your service the world’s best—at the lowest possible cost. 


“The close teamwork made possible by my being a part 
of the Bell System was never more important than today— 
in helping to meet record demands for telephone service. 


ae “My name is Western Electric.” 


MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 


i of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 
e of telephone kinds for telephone cpporatus ond central office 

if Spporotus. companies. supplies. equipment. 


P 


| 
a 
| a 
| 
4 
western Electric 
| [ A UNIT OF THE (@) SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


POSTAL PROFIT AND LOSS 
HOMELESS BY MEW YORK CITY 
HE OF PATCH 

BILL 
AUGUST TUECHTER 


"WHAT'S 


Saye 


Te current American Society for 
Metals show being held in Chicago 
gives us an opportunity to display to 
metal men the progress Houghton 
has made during 1947 in development 
of new metal working ideas. To name 
a few: 


A new liquid carburizer which is 
readily soluble in water, m “ing 
cleaning of work much easier. 


A new emulsion-type cleaner for 
quick removal of processing oils from 
metal parts. 


A new synthetic detergent for clean- 
ing oil-quenched heat treated work. 


A new cold-strip coating for dies, 
tools and parts, which protects 
against corrosion and abrasion. 


Anew series of “fortified” cutting oils, 
simplifying our line and making 
proper selection easier. It enables 


The “near-editor”’ 


E. F. HOUGHTON & 
303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadeiphia 33, Pa. 
Manufacturers of: 
~METAL WORKING PRODUCTS 
Cutting Oils... Rust Preventives... Quenching Oils... 
Drawing Compounds ... Heat Treating Salts... Carburizers 
LEATHER BELTING & PACKINGS 
LUBRICANTS 


reduction of inventories and finer 
machining. 


A new engineering handbook issued 
by our Hydraulic Packings Division 
—the first authoritative and com- 
plete reference book on synthetic 
rubber packings. 


These examples give a quick picture 
of how our organization is constantly 
looking ahead to meet industry's 
need for metal processing and main- 
tenance materials which will increase 
productivity and lower costs. That's 
how we kept on top for these 82 
years, and how we intend to stay 
there. 


If any of these products appeal to 
your need for saving and for faster 
production, drop us a line, or pass 
this message on to the proper man 
in your plant who can talk them 
over with the Houghton Man. 


PRESIDENT 


NLRB. It filed secondary boy: {+ 
“featherbedding” charges agaist 4, 
teamsters’ union, thus asking \\ 
investigate: 

e The teamsters’ “concerted ; 
pick up truck trailers on the Alby) 
pier in a move to force trucking coy, 
to “cease doing busine, 

railerships”’; 


e The teamsters’ demand that 


trucking companies give a ful! igh 
pay (about $21.90) for a driver tor ¢y 

trailer carried on an overnight 11 } 
tween New York and Albany. Siice » 
driver would be required, ‘Trailers\y 
charged that the demand constiti:ted ; 
“exaction” for services not to be per 
formed. The T-H law makes this illev, 
Railway Express Retreat—I}\ \, 

York regional office of NLRB drafte 

and then dropped—plans for a sin) 

federal court action against a teamste: 
secondary boycott in New York (; 
Drivers on strike against the Rail; 
Express Agency picketed the by 

metropolitan millinery manufactur; 
center. Their objective was to build , 


pressure for a settlement by cutting off 
shipments being made by private truck f 


substituting for express. 


As NLRB prepared to step in, the ff 


Sersuasio 


The U 


teamsters’ union called off its pickets. |: 
part, it was a retreat before the injun 
tion clause in the T-H law; in part 

protective withdrawal as big hat mak 


threatened damage suits estimated tf 


total $10-million. 

The government had invoked thic i 
junction clause of the T-H law in on 
previous case against 
(Tenn.) A.F.L. carpenters (BW —Oct4 
’47,p80). But the move there was a pr 
caution; it was not intended to gi 
immediate relief to a third party injur 
by a secondary boycott. No work tie-v 
was involved; striking union carpente 
were replaced with a nonunion crew. 

Meanwhile, management 


its first decision since the new labor lay 
became effective on Aug. 22. It gave 

partial answer to questions of boa 
policy on cases based on former W agne: 
Act charges. This was the case: 

A 1946 regional board order directe 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Springfield, Mass., to bargain with t! 
Foreman’s Assn. of America. The con 
pany consistently refused, so the uni 
asked the national board to enforce !! 
old regional order. Last week the NLRI 
finally said no. Supervisory employces, ' 
explained, are now outside the coverz 
of the law. 

But it carefully restricted its ruling ! 
cases involving “refusal to bargait 
Significance is that NLRB probab 
will not dismiss similar Wagner ¢ 
cases if they involve discriminatory 4i 
charges that occurred before Aug. 2’ 
NLRB is likely to tell employers to co 
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t any discrimination a par individ- 


&B) workers that was illegal when it took 


2 


@tions. 
Wiition for decertification of a union 


York Regional 
®ector Charles T. Douds has made 
at may be an important, precedent- 
tting decision for NLRB on decertifi- 
Douds decided that those who 


ay not later withdraw the request for 
election. 

[hirteen employees—the whole work 
»y—of the Underwriters Salvage Co. 
New York City asked NLRB to hold 


decertification election. Their beef 
@,inst Wholesale & Warehouse Local 


of Retail, Wholesale & Department 
fore Employees (C.1.0.) was the leftist 
al’s assessment of one week’s pay per 
»mber for a T-H law relief fund. Later, 
ter the Underwriters 
lvage employees had been summoned 
union offices, the group asked NLRB 
drop the decertification request. 
The Big No—Douds declined to do so. 
hile the petitioners denied coercion 
as behind their change of heart, the 
cision that a petition for withdrawal 
!] not be considered “proper” was an 
bvious safeguard against use of power 
rsuasion in decertification cases. 
The Underwriters Salvage Co. decer- 
cation case was one of two in New 
tk State. A group of employees at 
R. Wilson Co.’s Buffalo plant asked 


“n election to find out if the fellows 


ill want to be represented” by C.1.0.’s 
nited Auto Workers. Neither the 
mpany nor U.A.W.—which won bar- 
wee rights at Wilson in 1944— 
fered any objection. 

Private Elections—C.I.O. reports that 
ce its unions began bypassing NLRB, 


bey have established their right to rep- 
ment workers in 20 privately conducted 


ctions, or by cross-checks of union 
rds and management's payroll records. 
In some instances, C.I.0. says, em- 


[peyers have agreed to jointly supervised 


ctions, or to impartial outside-super- 
ed balloting. In other instances, 
rike action was necessary. Significantly, 
ants involved employed 200 or fewer 
TsOns. 

Unique Clause—In a unique contract 
puse, the A.F.L. Masters, Mates & 
lots agree (1) to defend employers 
ainst any charges of violation of the 
pervisory employee provisions of the 


BH law, and (2) to indemnify em- 


yers for any loss that they might 
fer through collective bargaining with 
union. 

The employers recognize the M. M. 
P., a union which includes super- 


msory workers, and agree to bargain with 
& despite the T-H provision which ex- 


| 


who 


@udes supervisors from coverage. The 


ion’s guarantee is a safeguard, par- 
ularly, against any action individ- 
eny that M. M. & P. can 


pally represent them. 
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SOUNDSCRIBER 
.. Correspondence ALL Th REE 


Telephone Calls 
.. Telegrams 


SPEEDS 


1 You’re dictating a letter to your SoundScriber. The phone 
rings. It’s a customer on long distance. You drop a 15-minute 


SoundScriber disc—flexible, feather-light—right on top of the 30-minute 
dise on your SoundScriber turntable and record this important call. 


2 The customer gives you a firm order for certain materials, 
You agree on prices, specifications and delivery instructions. Both 
sides of the conversation are recorded permanently on the 15-minute dise. 


3 You put still another SoundScriber dise on the turntable—a 
4-minute disc, right on top of the telephone recording dise—slide 


the recording head over and dictate a telegram to your factory, or instruct 
your secretary to get the order in the works, with the telephone recording 


as confirmation, 


Then you resume your routine dic- 
tating on the 30-minute dise right where 
you left off a few minutes before. Want 
to refresh your memory? Play back the 
last few words, a hile paragraph, or 
the whole letter. The light beam indexer 
tells you exactly wane to resume 
recording. 


Within this time—five minutes or so— 
an important piece of business has been 
transacted from beginning to end. A 
complete, permanent running record 
has been made of every detail of the 
transaction, every instruction for its 
execution, And you completed the job— 


> NAME 
COMPANY 
| ADDRESS _ 


with one-man efficiency and dispatch, 
with a minimum of interruption. No- 
where in the world will you find business 
communication on such a split-second, 
time-saving, high efficiency basis... 
except in thousands of other offices 
where SoundScriber electronic disc dic- 
tation is the mainstay of business 
communication, 


There is a great deal more to the 
SoundScriber story .. . facts and figures 
that prove it the most economical, effi- 
cient business machine you could have 
in your office. Send the coupon today 
for the complete SoundScriber story. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. B-10 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


&; Please send me the complete SoundScriber 


story. 
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HERE’S YOUR 
WEST COAST 
PLANT SITE 


Humboldt Bay Area centers the West 
Coast. This booklet gives you the facts 
..-analyzes Markets, Transportation, 
Power, Raw Materials, Labors’ out- 
standing record of Production and 
Cooperation. It tells you about the 
low cost construction...year ’round 
plant operation...and outdoor living 
made possible by the mild climate. 
Write for your 
copy today. 


HUMBOLDT BAY AREA 


HUMBOLDT COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE « EUREKA, CALIF. 


RIGHT-WINGER Walter P. Reuther, 
president of U.A.W., fights for re-election 


PRO-REUTHER Emil Mazey of U.A.W.’s 
Briggs Dept. may run against Addes 


Factionalism Hits Again 


Split like that in 1939 threatens U.A.W. as battle between | iam 
Reutherites and left-wingers increases. Elections in November bring 
increasing bitterness within union—and trouble for industry. : 


In 1935 and 1939, one of the auto 

industry's biggest problems stemmed 
from a bitter Fictitacal fight within the 
union with which it had to deal. That 
fight literally split the auto workers’ 
organization apart. It put two franti- 
ca unions in the field. And 
it thoroughly fouled up employee rela- 
tions in Detroit. 
e New Strife?—Last week a leading in- 
dustrial relations executive in the auto 
industry frankly told an audience of 
1,000 labor relations men that the same 
problems loomed again. Factionalism 
within C.I.0.’s United Auto Workets, 
he said, had once more gone so far that 
his company faced a situation “without 
precedent.” 

The statement came from John S. 
Bugas, director of industrial relations 


LEFT-WINGER R. J. Thomas, the ny 
Reuther succeeded, intent on a comebat 


ANTI-REUTHERITE George Addes i 
U.A.W.’s powerful secretary-treasurer 


for almost any company which has to 
deal with the nation’s largest labor or™ 


for the Ford Motor Co. But he spoke | 
ganization. Both his American Man 


agement Assn. audience and those wh (mam 
have been following the vicious strug CONS’ 
gle for control within U.A.W. wor 
dered whether history really was about Jeet 
to repeat itself. build 
drive 


There is no doubt in any quarter, 
however, that auto union factionalisn 
makes the auto industry’s labor relatiovs 
job the toughest in the nation. 

e Jobs and Power—Bugas, voicing 4 
widely held Detroit management opi 
ion, attributed that factionalism to the 
elective nature of union office. “Ther 
is a continual struggle for control 0 “s 
votes. . . . Factions form around leadet 
who are in office and those who wish tt 
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You Need Road for 
the 4-Wheel-Drive ‘Jeep’ 


G00D ROAD, BAD ROAD OR NO ROAD— it’s all the a versatile, economical vehicle the year ’round. 
same to the Universal “Jeep.” Its “Jeep” Engine, And when mud is hub-deep or roads ice-covered, 
4-wheel drive, maneuverability, low weight and when trouble pops far from the highway, the “‘Jeep” 
grade-climbing ability put the “Jeep” in a class by becomes an indispensable tool for getting the job 
itself—a “‘stop-at-nothing”’ vehicle you can rely on done. Let a Willys-Overland dealer show you what 
to take men and tools where they are needed. It is the Universal “Jeep” can do for you. 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE TRACTION and low weight make 
i [2 “Jeep” to move materials about a cramped, muddy, _ the “Jeep” the first choice of oil companies, utilities, 
building site. The “Jeep” serves also as a 4-wheel- engineers and others who must get to off-the-road 
drive tractor for grading and filling. jobs in all kinds of weather. 
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; W LLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS — Makers of America’s Most Useful Vehicles 
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HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


have POWER fo spare! 


There’s extra power in H-W Jacks because 
they're factory-tested at 114 times their 
rated capacity. 

Above, a 30-ton H-W Jack is attached to 


a 36” filter press. Closing the press takes - 


one man 30 seconds, whereas the old gear 
and pinion method took two men 3 to § 
minutes. 

Other economy uses include pressing 
gears, pinions, bushings, bending rods, and 
many others. H-W Jacks made in 3, 5, 8, 
12, 20, 30, 50, and 100 tons capacity. For 
details, ask your industrial supply distribu- 
tor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER CORPORATION 


Waukesha, Wisconsin 


INTERCONTINENTAL 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


CREATES: AND CONSTRUCTS 
COMPLETE PLANTS AND 


oe 


achieve office. . . . In such an atmos- 
phere, the serious issues of union-man- 
agement relationships are apt to become 
a political football.” The stakes in 
every such struggle are the same: jobs 
and power. 

With the annual convention of the 
U.A.W. coming up next month, elec- 
tioneering is in full swing. Who gets 
the jobs and power is about to be de- 
cided. 

Although factionalism is directed at 

the acquisition of the top seats of union 
power, its commonest manifestations 
are at the shop level. A typical ex- 
ample would follow this pattern: 
e How It Works—A worker has a griev- 
ance. The union steward attempts to 
clear it and fails. A political rival of the 
steward stirs up a wildcat strike, and his 
faction prolongs the walkout to support 
the worker. If the grievance is then 
sustained by the walkout pressure, the 
political rival has won a backer and 
built himself prestige. 

Or, a candidate is elected to union 
office on a specific platform—one more 
extensive than his opponents. To fulfill 
the platform, he must commit the un- 
ion membership by his actions. One 
reason the recent Murray Corp. strike 
(BW—Aug.2’47,p63) was prolonged was 
because the union negotiators insisted 
on eliminating an arbitration clause in 
the agreement. The big reason for their 
insistence: The union negotiators had 


inate this clause. 

e Electioneering—Campaigning for of- 
fice, as well as being elected, produces 
problems which plague managements. 
Last week end R. J. Thomas, U.A.W. 
vice-president, expected to seek Walter 
Reuther’s presidency, spoke out for in- 
sertion in union contracts of cost-of- 
living adjustment clauses. If the idea 
proves popular, Thomas’ rivals may be 
moved to go that proposal one better. 
Thus regardless of their merits or de- 
merits, campaign-inspired ideas pile up 
in greater abundance because of the 
competition of those election races. 

As of today, there is balm in this 
management Gilead; there are few dis- 
putes and few grievances. Reason: 
Union organizers and both high and 
lesser officials haven’t time to pursue 
them. 

They're busy politicking. Each side 
has all its forces out in the field, fight- 
ing for election of its favored delegates. 
First returns are in, and show switches 
which just about balance each other. 
Both sides are claiming victories. But 
they won’t know for sure whether they 
can depend on their gains until the 
delegate-by-delegate voice vote begins 
at Atlantic City in November. 

e Heavy Artillery—To back up these 
field force campaigns, the topsides at 
U.A.W. headquarters have unleashed 


their heavy artillery. Walter Reuther 


been elected on their promise to elim-. 


started it off with a report to © jem), 
carried in the union’s officia! 
tion. The report was definite 
for the red-headed union pre. |; 
Denouncing his rivals, he 
that they (1) wasted $500.00 tp, 
to organize Thompson Produc. 
Cleveland; (2) refused to tak. ac 
against Communists; (3) sp ni 
proportionate time and money 
ical patronage; and (4) wer ung 
mining the U.A.W. with thor } 
tionalism. 
e Counterattack—The left-win 
headed by secretary George ap 
vice-presidents Thomas and Richa 
Leonard, came back vigorou.|) |; 
week end. They announced the 
as cochairmen of a Committce | 
Progress & Unity. Its aim: to } 


order back to the auto union by elec 


ites and “repair the damage” done | 
Reuther. They hired a public x 
tions agent, declaring that Reuthe 
control over that U.A.W. departmer 
made it impossible to tell their stor 
properly. 


They indicated that their campaig 


would paint Reuther as a second Homef 
Martin—whose battle for contro! sp) 
the union in 1939. 
must repudiate any leader who give 
implied support to the Taft-Hartle 


law. The membership must repudiat 


“The membershit 
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ing officers who would replace Rcuth: 
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any leader who would support t! 
speed-up schemes of union-busting int afety 
dustry,” said the report. And bac! 

nedici 


added: “Frankly, we don’t like th 
company our president keeps.” 

The left-wingers, a majority on thi 
board, took more positive steps. The 
voted a rule that Reuther must clea 
his future remarks to members thiroug! 


his arch-rival, Addes. And thev rf 


vamped the system of naming conven 


That means 


tion committees. 
their 14-8 majority on the board wil 
carry through on each committee. 

e Surprise Pattern—But onlookers wer 


not inclined to sell Reuther shot 


They definitely expected new move 


that would be in the same surpns 1 


pattern that Reuther has followed s 


effectively before. Looking on, mani 
agement hoped only that for the prev 
ent it could stay removed enough from 


the current fighting to avoid the prover §j 
bial fate of the innocent bystander 


eepin 
ip ane 
ake a 


For the future, it expected the wont§ s 


G. E. ENDING PROFIT-SHARING 
The General Electric Co. last weehf™ 
announced that it would end a | 5-yea" 


old profit-sharing plan on Dec. 31. 1947 


The plan has become “unsatisfactory a 
an incentive,” G.E, said, due to “great i 
increased expenses and taxes.” Replace 
ment: G.E.’s new pension plan for em§ 


ployees, which it estimates will mean 2! 
outlay of $16-million annually. 
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ealth in Industry 


Management's war-born 
. i terest in cost of absenteeism 

‘Bom illness grows as it backs 
ew industrial medical center. 


During the war, when the emphasis 
as on all-out production, management 
ecame more than ever aware of a major 
problem: the high cost of poor indus- 
rial health. Absenteeism studies showed 
hat lack of physical fitness among work- 
rs caused a heavy drain on output. Just 
ps employers had mobilized before to 
ut plant accidents, they now mustered 
orces to safeguard plant health. 

‘Pe Good Business—Now it is clear that 
...pndustry learned a valuable lesson from 
Bis wartime experience. ‘The lesson was 
his: Good health among workers could 
Bave money. So last week management 
Sot strongly behind a ncw plan to es- 
ablish a privately owned industrial 
Mnedical center in New York. The oc- 
asion was a dinner at which the whole 
P@project was discussed. 

There was good reason for the inter- 
@st. During the war, many employers 
broadened existing medical programs. 
Blhey decided that providing first aid 
Pacilities, sanitary working conditions, 
Morrect lighting, proper ventilation, and 
afety precautions was not cnough. 
hey undertook programs of preventive 
Medicine, planned to aid employees in 
T eeping well. 

},fa° Help for Employees—Clinics were set 
ip and employees were encouraged to 
ake advantage of free vaccinations for 
mallpox, influenza, or the common 
=‘They were offered free X-rays in 
Pe fight against tuberculosis. Medical de- 


/ACCINATIONS against flu, other ills, 


re employer insurance against absenteeism 
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ANOTHER COMPLAINT 
FROM THE ADAMS 
PEOPLE! WHY 
WASN'T THEIR LAST 
LETTER ANSWERED? 


SWAMPED 


WITH MAIL, CHIEF. 
LOOK AT THAT TRAY! 


Send for this 
helpful book... 


If you seem never able to get to the bottom 
of that “incoming”’ tray, let us send you a 
copy of ‘Very Promptly Yours.” 

This is the Hammermill idea-book that has 
helped thousands of busy men. It shows you 
how a little simple organization will put team 
work behind your correspondence... keep the 
letters, memos and inquiries moving along 


promptly to the people concerned... help you IT WILL HELP 
answer today’s mail today. You’ll find the YOU ANSWER TODAY'S 
book useful. Send the coupon. MAIL TODAY 

And remember: Hammermill Bond is the paper 

MADE for business needs. ITS FR. E. 


WATERMARK -- IT IS HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


ERIM), 


BOND 


¥ Companion papers for oi fice use include 


Hammermill Paper Company, 1455 East Lake Road, Erie, Pa. 


Please send me — FREE — a copy of “Very Promptly Yours.” (Check here 0 
if you’d like sample book showing Hammermill Bond.) 


Name Position 


(Please be SURE to attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) sw 10-14 
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“TRULY AMAZING” 


Say Thousands of Satisfied Firms 
@ In their LOW COST 


@ Saving 90% Copying Time 
@ Ease of Operation 


MAKE EXACT ACTUAL 
SIZE COPIES OF ANY- 
THING @ NO DARK. 
J ROOM e NO CAMERA 
Error Free « Perpetual Guarantee 
Copy surfaces 81/2"x11" 
to 24'x36" 
Prices only 
$27.50 to 
$450.00 


Here is essential 
equipment for 
every office, every 
business, that 
pays its way at 
once. 


Write for Catalog 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. BW-15 Summit Ave., Chatham, N. J. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


partments were instructed to advise em- 
ployees on personal health problems. 
A few of the large corporations also 
broadened their program to include 
constructive medicine—consultation and 
treatment designed to help employees 
improve their physical condition. If the 
employee had a disability, this program 
was intended to nee him overcome it, 
or to adapt himself to a job in which 
it would be no drawback. 
e Increased Interest—Since the war 
ended, management interest in health 
programs has increased. Reason: Com- 
panies found during the war that work 
which once was considered a form of 
philanthropy actually was good busi- 
ness. Moreover, many executives have 
anxiously watched drives for compulsory 
health insurance, sought by labor unions 
and talked of in Congress. Most feel 
that such a program would be costlier 
and less efficient than a private plan. 
Hence, the campaign to establish an 
industrial medical center in New York 
City has lately gained considerable busi- 
ness attention—and financial backing. 
New York University is the motivating 
force. It wants to erect a $15,575,000 
center—with a  pilot-plant industrial 
health program in New York City—for 
research, training, and hospital work. 
e Aims—Specifically, it proposes to: 
e Conduct research on diseases com- 
mon to groups of trades or occupations. 
e Originate and test methods of cut- 
ting industrial losses due to sickness. 
e Train industrial physicians and nurses, 
and industrial medical directors for cor- 
poration plant programs. 
e Make available to commerce and in- 
dustry—as a clearinghouse—the results 
of its research as well as the latest de- 
velopments in industrial health in other 
schools and centers. 
e Directors—Dr. Anthony J. Lanza, in- 
dustrial hygienist and for years associate 
medical director of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., and Dr. Henry E. 


CHEST X-RAYS are an important part of management’s preventive medicine program 


P 


Meleney, professor of preventive med; 
cine at N. Y. U., were named director 
of the new center. Operations have bh 
gun on a limited basis, will be expanded 
as a building program progresses. 
One of the center’s first jobs was ele 
mentary: It surveyed statistics on th 
need for work in the field of industrial 


health, and considered some corporation [iim 


experiences. 


¢ Results—Some of the findings: 


e A total of 23-million Americans suffe: fm 


from a chronic disease or from physica 
impairment. 
e The average industria] worker loses ]? 
days a vear (65% are one-, two., o 
three-day absences, not covered by ani 
form of insurance) and the aggregate 
loss is 600-million man-days annually 
© Most of the lost time (86%) is due t 
sickness, only a smal] part of it (+7 
to accidents. However, 
plants maintain accident prevention de. 
partments and. staffs, comparatively feu 
do a similar job of safeguarding health 
e Concerted efforts to cut accidents in 


industry reduced man-days lost 467% be § 


while most 


tween 1930 and 1947. 
@ Health programs in 1,625 companie: 


during recent years have resulted in 


average savings of $30,510 for plant i 


with 500 

® A check of 2 

programs showed absenteeism cut 30%: 
186 of them said labor turnover hai 
dropped 28% after permanent health 
programs were installed. 


e@ One New York City firm, which em §& 


ploys 20,000, maintains a health pro- 


gram at an annual cost of $400,000. If 


reported that absenteeism had been cut 


in half (12% annually to 6%) with ag 


saving of $1.5-million in lost time. 


e Actual Cost-N. Y. U. emphasized 
that all of its figures were limited t 


the actual cost of lost time. It did not 
take into consideration an important 


component factor—the cost due to los 


of efficiency and effectiveness by thos 
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34 companies with health 
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AKE...U (Full Weight Rigid Steel) 


Wherever it’s “SAFETY FIRST’ 


Depenp on Youngstown’s Buckeye Conduit for safety in 
electrical wiring. It is a standard-threaded, full-weight, rigid 
steel conduit of uniform, high quality. It provides the surest 
known protection against moisture, vapor, dust, crushing, vi- 
bration, and tampering by unauthorized persons. 


Remember that this type of conduit is the only wiring sys- 
tem approved for hazardous locations by the National Electri- 


cal Code. So for Safety First, look for the underwriter's label 


bearing the name Youngstown on every length of conduit. 


“Buckeye” is sold by leading electrical distributors in 
every industrial market. 


YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES - YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
1 York | 


FOR DAFETY’'S 
| 
| 
CC 
| Youngstown Buckeye Conduit. Pipe and Tuk 
BON - ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS Bare... Wire... Tie 


consult 
ROCK ISLAND’S 


Industrial Department 


Hundreds of industries have found better 
homes along the 8,000-mile right-of-way 
of the Rock Island Lines in recent years. If 
you are contemplating this, Rock Island 
will make a survey of all conditions im- 
portant to your business in any specific 
territory—without charge. Write to 


W. E. Bolton, Industrial Com-. 
missioner, Rock Island Lines, MmuUag 
LaSalle Street Station, Island 
Chicago. 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 


The Road of Planned Progress 


FOR PEOPLE WHO MATTER 


BUSY EXECUTIVES—Here’s the perfect gift 
for those very special friends or customers— 
Garth’s DeLuxe Fruits, an impressive com- 
pany or individual gift—presented with pride 
—received with appreciation. 

GARTH’S FEAST O’ FIGS . . . whole ripe 
figs, specially grown and selected, packed in 
rich golden syrup. Six 15-ounce jars, in gift 
carton, $3.25, delivered anywhere in the U. 8. 

GARTH’'S TROPICAL TREAT... . a combi- 
nation gift pack: three 18-ounce cans of famous 
TEXAS PINK grapefruit sections from the 
Magic Valley of the Rio Grande and three 15- 
ounce jars of luscious figs (described above). 
In gift carton, $2.75, delivered anywhere in U. 8. 


TYRRELL & GARTH 


HOUSTON 6 TEXAS 


TYRRELL & GARTH 
2626 Westheimer, 
Heusten 6, Texas. 
Please make ship t. __1947 
Please send__.....orders of FEAST O’ 
FIGS, at $3.25 per gift, and__....____orders of 
TROPICAL TREAT, at $2.75 per gift, to each 
name on attached list. 
Check or money order for $2 
attached covers all costs. 
NAME 


STREET. 


400 


CITY. 


Congress laid down in the Taft- 
Hartley law rules under which the 
Federal Mediation & Conciliation 
Service must operate. The inten- 
tion was to shift emphasis from 
federal to local handling of labor 
disputes not national in character. 
By this week, first steps to decen- 
tralize handling were on the way. 

The effects will be felt almost 
immediately by managements and 
unions who seek outside help when 
they are unable to get together. 
Disputes won’t be handled by 
FMCS unless “such a significant 
interruption of commerce is threat- 
ened . . . as clearly to require fed- 
eral intercession to protect the in- 
terest of the federal government.” 
e More Cause—That policy, just 
enunciated by Cyrus S. Ching, 
FMCS director, and his top aides 
(picture) means this: No clear line 
of jurisdiction now exists. The sim- 

le fact that interstate commerce 
is affected is no longer enough 
to bring FMCS into the picture. 

In states with mediation services, 
the plan is to let these agencies 


FEDERAL CONCILIATORS plan to decentralize labor mediation. They are 
(left to right) Peter Seitz, William Margolis, Cyrus Ching, Howard Colvin 


Local Handling for Labor Disputes 


handle cases on the local level. 
FMCS will set up working proce- 
dures calling for cooperation with 
labor departments in states which 
have conciliation agencics. 
FMCS’ seven regional directors | 
have been given full power to han- | 
dle cases which originate in their | 
bailiwicks. Some of these may not | 
be as reticent about intervening as | 
Ching says he’d like. 

e Less Meddling—Ching has given 
decentralization his complete 
O.K. His theory: “The federal 
government has no right meddling 
in local affairs: it’s not going to get 
into every dog fight.” Into top posts 
he has moved a group averring the 
same principle. Peter Seitz, former- 
ly National War Labor Board dis- 
putes director and vice-chairman of | 
the National Wage Stabilization 
Board, is FMCS general counsel. 7 
William M. Margolis, formerly 7 
assistant regional director for New 
York, has been elevated to assistant 
director. Howard Colvin is associate 
director, same job he held under 
Edgar L. Warren. 


not ill enough to become a statistic by 
being absent. 

Particular targets of the N. Y. U. 
center are to be the diseases which its 
researchers say cause most lost time— 
respiratory, nervous and mental diseases, 
rheumatism, heart infirmities, and can- 
cer. But it will also work on some 
specific occupational diseases. 


A number of the major unions— 


notably the A.F.L.’s International Ladi] 
Garment Workers Union and 1 
C.1.0.’s Amalgamated Clothing 
ers Union—have their own industm 
health programs and clinics, And 0% 
of the uses of John L. Lewis’ wells! 
fund in the anthracite industry 
finance a university research prog} 
into silicosis and other mine occi 
tional diseases. 
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|BTERNATIONAL OUTLOOK 


INESS WEEK 


OBER 11, 1947 


Service 


Moscow has decided on an open breach between East and West. _ 


The revived Comintern will spearhead Stalin’s propaganda war against 
the VU. S. 

Its first job will be to sabotage the Marshall Plan. 

The new Comintern differs from the Third International of prewar days. 

It’s smaller, more tightly knit, has its headquarters in Belgrade, capital 
of Yugoslavia. 

Only the Russian Communist Party and eight others sent delegates to 
the recent secret meeting in Poland. 

French and Italian delegates were there; the rest came from Eastern 
Europe. 


Stalin picked Andrei Zhdanov, Politburo member, to set the party line 
Zhdanov's directive was turned into a new Communist manifesto which: 

(1) Charged that the U. S. aims at world conquest; 

(2) Vilified Europe’s right-wing Socialists, especially Britain’s Foreign 


Minister Bevin, as American stooges. 


Stalin’s move probably stems from weakness rather than strength. 


He has tried to block the Marshall Plan, now fears that it will go 
through. This puts Russia in an opposition role that could be as unpopular 
as the 1939-41 deal with Hitler. 


So Russia is pictured as the innocent party, the U. S. as a new fascist 
aggressor. And Moscow’s puppets are mobilized to: 
(1) Tighten the Russian hold on Eastern Europe; 
(2) Carry out wrecking operations in France and Italy. 
Washington isn’t saying anything yet about Moscow's new game. 
But top officials are more convinced than ever about the need of speeding 
aid to Europe in advance of the Marshall Plan. 


France’s economic position looks bad. 
Paris is literally broke: The Bank of France has already committed its 
remaining gold reserves ($440-million) for dollar purchases. 
The Ramadier government hasn’‘t revealed this yet. It’s afraid to. The 
Communists would play the news for all it’s worth. 
By the end of November, there'll be nothing left to buy wheat, coal, 
fats, and crude petroleum from the U. S. That’s all France is buying 
from here now. 
Without these basic imports ‘France would head fast into widespread 
unemployment, mounting inflation, and greater austerity. 
Some observers in Paris believe that there will be revolution by the 
Communists or by de Gaulle’s followers uniess help comes soon from the 
U. S. 
But economic paralysis and political riots are more likely than full-scale 


revolution. 


The Communists aren’t strong enough to take over the country by force, 
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and de Gaulle’s following is largely in country districts where the full crisis 


wouldn't be felt. 


Washington has reached some tentative conclusions on the Marshall 
Plan itself (BW—Oct.4'47,p19). A careful screening of the Paris report 
reveals that: 

(1) Between $1-billion and $2-billion can probably be cut from the 
$22.4-billion total that the 16 nations want in subsidized imports from the 
Western Hemisphere. 

(2) The World Bank might be able to finance about $5-billion instead 
of the $3-billion suggested in the report. 

(3) The U. S. will have to pay for most of the $6-billion worth of geods 
asked from the rest of the Western Hemisphere if the aid is granted. 

Britain’s Labor government is toying with a policy of deflation. 

There will be nothing drastic in the autumn budget. But cuts will be 
made soon afterward in food subsidies. 

As food prices then go up by stages, the government figures, consumers 
will put less pressure on the prices of other scarce goods. 

Food, of course, will still be rationed and price-controlled. 

e 
The government will reduce the pressure on capital goods by: 
(1) Higher taxes on profits; 


(2) Tighter allocations of coal, steel, and factory-building permits; 


(3). Withholding materials and labor from firms unable to meet their ” 


export quotas; 
(4) Closing about 1,000 plants in nonexport industries, and concentrat- 
ing production in these industries in the most efficient units. 


But Britain won't have an effective economic policy until there's real 
collaboration between Sir Stafford Cripps and Chancellor Dalton. Cripps 
is now top economic minister. But, as head of the Treasury, Dalton still has 
a big say in things. 

And they’re still jockeying for position in the new setup. 

There’s no doubt, however, that the policy of the Attlee Cabinet has 
shifted to the right. And Moscow’s violent attacks on Attlee and Bevin will 
reinforce this trend. 


The de Gasperi government is planning to smooth the path for foreign 
investment in Italy. 


Rome will probably abolish all the restrictions on foreign capital which 
Mussolini imposed. In their place will be a rule giving foreign interests equal 
treatment with domestic investors, if the foreigners put money into reconstruc- 
tion or into new industrial and shipping firms. 

Freedom to remit profits would also be granted. 

According to Milan reports, Western Electric is dickering with the Rome 
government for control of the country’s telephone system. 

American engineers would overhaul and modernize the systems in Turin, 
Milan, Genoa, Florence, Rome, and Naples. 


Centents copyrighted under the general copyright en the Oct. 11, 1947, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York, N. Y. 
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{UCH MONEY, nothing to buy: For Germany, 1923 (above) is a year to remember 


Germany's Money Problem 


q The mark isn’t worth much because there is almost 
“Bthing to buy with it. Currency reform is only a first step; over-all 
PBancial reform is needed. And that requires four-power action. 


Ralph Smith, editor of Business Week, 
s making an on-the-spot checkup of 
uropean affairs. This week he cabled: 


BERLIN—Money reform is one of 
many’s crying needs. It will be one 
the hot subjects up for discussion at 
don in November—when the four 
Wat Powers again tackle the question 
economic unity. 
foney is a medium of exchange. 
u can't eat money or wear it; it won’t 
Iter you from the elements. In 
tt, money is worthless unless you 
buy things with it. 
® hat, essentially, is Germany’s money 
today. German currency has 
“Bec buying power because of the coun- 
s low postwar production, and the 
ilting shortage of consumer goods 
all kinds. 
‘o Incentive-The lack of an ac- 
btable medium of exchange stands 
the root of the labor problem in 
rmany today. What miserably little 
wage-earner can get of the necessi- 
of life, he can buy without working 
v hard. These necessities are ra- 
and price-fixed; more work 
Buldn’t bring him any more of them. 
@® |is time could better be spent stand- 
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ing in the queues (which form at mid- 
night for stores opening at 8:00 a.m.), 
or hiking out into the country to glean 
the fields after the farmer. That’s why 
there are labor shortages and high ab- 
sentee records—particularly in the Ruhr 
coal area, the power-house on which 
Germany’s whole economy depends. 

e Management’s Dilemma—Money is 
also the missing incentive for the Ger- 
man management man. Larger earn- 
ings would go into taxes—higher now 
than during the war, he insists—and 
not into automobiles or home appli- 
ances or any of the other “extras” that 
absorb bonuses in America. There 
aren’t any of these goods for sale here. 
Barter is the general rule. Even if a 
man wants to go into the black market 
to eke out his family’s needs, money 
doesn’t help much; he can do better 
by parting with whatever household 
goods and domestic treasures he may 
have hidden away than by offering 
marks. 

For, the nation’s total economy, 
money with some kind of dependable 
value is needed in many ways. 

e Money is needed to repair Germany’s 
tools. 
e Money is needed to put Germany’s 


surprisingly ample transport on the 
tracks in shape to run. 
e Money is gravely needed to import 
raw materials for the use of this defeated 
people who made such a resounding 
bust of self-sufficiency. 
e Value—What is not needed is more 
printing press money. With the help 
of the Soviet presses in the first occu- 
pation months, Germany has far too 
much of this already. 

What's required is a higher and de- 
pendable scale of values behind the 


symbol which the German calls a 
Reichsmark—and may later call a 
Deutschemark. 

e Domestic Worth—Today’s  Reichs- 


mark has three values internally: 

(1) It is worth most on the price 
fixed market for rationed necessities, 
where it goes about as far as it did in 
1938. 

(2) It is worth perhaps one five-hun 
dredth as much on the black market, 
where almost everything is traded. 

(3) It has a zero value for certain 
smart businessmen. 

One of these men, for example, has a 
winery. His wine cellar is today a store- 
house for a flock of porcelain toilets for 
which he traded wine. Many other 
people are engaged in this same weird 
system of “compensatory trading,” be- 
cause they figure that goods can always 
be used—hence, will always be of value. 

A different example: There’s a manu- 

facturer who has put only a fifth & 
his labor force on production. ‘The 
other four-fifths are working on plant 
rehabilitation and modernization, so 
far as that is possible. He happens to 
be in a line that could actually get out 
more production. But why work for 
more marks by producing for sale today, 
when, by improving his plant, he can 
turn fixed mark-wages into property 
as a hedge against the future? 
Americans Excepted—T0 the Amer- 
ican in Berlin, of course, there isn’t 
any mark. He lives in his own little 
world, on American supplies, with the 
Office of Military Government for Ger- 
many (U.S.) screening him off from 
the German economy. He uses Amer- 
ican dollar occupation scrip to buy 
supplies at the Post Exchange or com- 
missary and to pay OMGUS for his 
billeting. 

The Germany that this man deals 
with is on what he calls “a cigarette 
economy.” For goods or services from 
Germans he pays in smokes, or in food, 
or in soap. Cigarettes are not quite 
the gold they once were and many 
Germans prefer other goods. But you 
can still figure cigarettes at upwards 
from 80 marks a pack in Berlin, and 
one smoke is still the standard dinner 
tip. 

To be sure, the American can turn 
a dollar into 10 marks at OMGUS, 
but would you do it when you can 
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turn the same dollar into a carton of 
at the P. X.? 

e Exchange Position—The external (ex- 
change) value of the Reichsmark is 
something from an economist’s night- 
mare. The Joint Export-Import Agency 
(U. S. and Britain) states specifically 
that “‘a rate of exchange can no longer 
be used for the purpose of pricing 
German marks.” Germany’s interna 
price structure, after 12 years of virtual 
isolation from the world markets, is 
too unbalanced. 

JEIA buys goods for export from 
the British and American zones. It 
pays the producer in marks at the going 
internal German price. 

But when it sells the goods abroad, 
it sets the price in dollars, “on the 
basis of the price for a comparable 
commodity in markets outside Ger- 
many.” Experience has shown that this 
figure may fall anywhere between 20¢ 
and 60¢ for each mark the agency 
pays over to the German exporter. 

In other words, exports theoretically 
buy dollars to help support the Ger- 
man economy as a whole. But the in- 
dividual German producer doesn’t get 
those dollars. He is paid in cheap 
money on the theory that it is good 
money. And his cheap money in turn 
will not buy the raw materials he needs 
to keep on producing. It’s a kind of 
experience that leads to mneny 
e Reform Debated—To arrest the in- 
flationary trends, everybody in OMGUS 
agrees that currency reform is urgently 
needed. But there are at least three 
schools of thought on its timing. 

One argues that it must come im- 
mediately and should have come long 
ago. This group loudly condemns the 
OMGUS Finance Dept and Jack Ben- 
nett, an old U. S. Treasury hand who 
is Gen. Clay’s financial adviser, as 
“slow, fussy, and safety-first.” 

Another school asks: What’s the use 
of printing fresh currency now and 
(as widely rumored) issuing one new 
Deutschemark for each old Reichsmark 
in cash and monetary claims? Germany, 
these people point out, still lacks the 
purchasable goods that give meaning 
to a medium of exchange. They say 
it would be disastrous for the country 
if the new money followed the old into 
black-market bidding-up of prices on 


scarce items. 
e Inflation an Answer?—The _ third 
school (and there’s some _ indication 
that it is getting closer to Gen. Clay) 
thinks that what Germany needs first 
is a shot of inflation. That’s what it 
comes down to, though it may be ex- 
pressed more discreetly. One way it’s 
said is that relaxation of controls—less 
of OPA and a freer market—will fur- 
nish Germans with needed incentives 
to self-help. 

If one murmurs about “what hap- 
pened in Germany after World War 
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I,” this third school’s answer is: “O.K. 
Then you put on currency reform as 
a brake. But after you get something 
started, not before. And anyhow, in 
1923 you didn’t have today’s high 
taxes, or today’s controls that preclude 
speculation in foreign exchange.” 

e Corollary Measures—But getting this 
tiddled country on its feet financially 
involves more than mere currency re- 
form. Hence the Finance Division may 
well want to make sure of its course. 
Some of the things that must be done: 

(1) A heavy blocking of bank ac- 
counts; 

(2) A seizure of funds derived from 
illegal speculation; 

(3) Special measures to deflate the 
money-bags of the lads who grew fat 
with Goering; and 

(4) Inevitably, a capital levy that 
will hit everybody who can pay. 

Any money reform worth a whoop 

must also scale down the German na- 
tional debt and wipe out the unbear- 
able state of economic inequality 
between the bombed and the un- 
bombed. 
Unmanageable Debt—When Hitler's 
wild war financing ended in chaos, the 
public debt was some 30 times its size 
in 1933—when the Nazis started their 
career. And it was a good many times 
the German national income. (For 
comparison, the U. S. public debt to- 
day is only 25% higher than our na- 
tional income.) Any new monetary 
arrangement now has got to cut that 
German debt down to a basis nearer 
the pre-Nazi figure. 

To wens the war losses equally 
among the bombed and the unbombed 
is not a matter of pity, but a matter 
of comon sense. Unscathed Fritz can 
live in the same town with bombed- 
out Hans, but he can’t do_ business 
with Hans today—because Hans has 
nothing to do business with. And 
Fritz and Hans have got to do busi- 
ness with each other tomorrow—if Ger- 
many is going to have any tomorrow. 
e Whose Job?—The onus of imposing 
such a financial reform and equaliza- 
tion program on all of Germany can- 
not be left to a German government— 
unless we want to see that government 
commit suicide. 

Whether the occupying powers can 
impose it on Germany is another prob- 
lem. Russian representatives at Berlin 
went a long way in first quadripartite 
discussions of the idea but there is 
evidence Moscow pulled them back. 

Now everything is officially said to 
be stalled on one question: Shall the 
new currency be printed in Berlin alone 
under quadripartite guard—or also in 
Leipzig in the Soviet zone, where 
printing presses worked overtime in the 
early days of the occupation? 

And that’s where the matter stands 
—at least until November. 


Two-Year Plan 


Bulgaria, following pattern 
set by Soviet Union, sets goals 
for revamping its industry and 
mechanizing agriculture. 


SOFIA—The Republic of Bu garia, 


like other Eastern European countries, 


has mapped out its own economic plan § 


dovetailed with the economy of Soviet 
Russia. But Bulgaria’s dvouletka (two. 


year plan) shares with the piatiletki F 


(five-year plan) of the Federated Re. f 


publics of Yugoslavia a certain distin. 
tion: Of all state planning systeins a 
yet divulged in Europe, these two ar 
atterned most closely after the orginal 
Soviet model. 

e Aim—Bulgaria’s two-year plan wa 
prepared by General Taprechev, chair. 
man of the country’s economic council 
Taprechev submitted it to the Sobranic 
(parliament) at the end of Februay 
It provides for a very substantial in. 
crease in industrial production—34% 
over the prewar level this year, 67% 
in 1948. 

Noteworthy is the fact that most of 
the projects now in the works for in- 
dustrializing the country are not new 
They were originally planned 15 or 2( 
years ago, but were shelved for lack 
of capital. The anys government 
took over the old plans, revamped them 
under far stricter government control. 
e Means—The plan’s broad scope can 
be grasped by the way it will shift the 
population around. In two years’ time 
it hopes to transfer some 100,000 work 
ers (out of a total estimated popula. 
tion of 6,370,000) from agriculture to 
industry. .The plan calls for building 
60 large plants (17 in the field of iron 


and steel), more than 20 hydroelectric 


FINANCE MINISTER Stefanov must find F 


the money for Bulgaria’s two-year pla! 
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te one cf many efficient 
MRits in an extensive 
which includes 
Dodge-Timken Roller 
Bearings, TAPER-LOCK 
Sheaves, Rolling Grip 
Clutches and other 
power drive equipment. 


To INCREASE productiv- 
ity in your plant we suggest you check with a 
Dodge Transmissioneer. He’s qualified to sug- 


gest ways to save power and improve machine 
performance. And he has the facts about new 
Dodge products— bearings, sheaves, clutches 
and other transmission equipment—which 
carry power smoothly, efficiently, economically, 
Learn how Dodge products may help you beat 
rising costs by increasing output per machine 
hour. Look for the name of the Dodge Trans- 
missioneer under “Power Transmission Equip- 
ment” in your classified telephone directory. 
Dodge Manufacturing Corporation, Mishawaka, Ind. 


In food processing industries, like the 
grapefruit canning plant featured in 
this recent Dodge advertisement, Dodge 
equipment helps speed production and 
cut costs. 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 

1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 
Week pub weekly at Albany, N. Y., 


County of New Yorks ** 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared J. A. Gerardi, who 
having been duly sworn according to law, de 
says that he is the Secretary of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
ishing Company, Inc., publishers of Business Week 
and that the following is, to 
kncwledge and belief, a trua statement of the ownership, 
Management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above option. required by the Act 
of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, to wit: 

1, That the name and address of the publisher. editor, 
and business manager is: McGraw-Hill blishing Com- 
pany, Inc.: Editor, Ralph B. Smith; Managing Edi- 
tor, Edgar A. Grunwald; Business Manager, erman 
C. Sturm, all of 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 


"2. That the owner is: McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


ockholders holding 1% or more of stock: James 
McGraw; James McGra SE McGraw, 
y. McGraw and Willard T. Chevalier 


s : Harold W. McGraw, James H. McGraw, 
Jr., Donald C, McGraw and Curtis W. McGraw, all of 
330 West 42nd Street, New York City; Edwin 8. Wil- 

and Curtis W. McGraw, Trustees for James H. 


Donald C. 
New York City; Mildred W. McGraw, Madison, New 
Jersey; Grace W. Mehren, 536 Arenas St., La Jolla, 


Calif. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the books of the 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the "person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge an 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
coe bonds, or other securities than as so stat 

im. 


5 That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed through the nfails 
or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the twelve 
months preceding the date shown above is 165,122. 
J. A. GERARDI, Secretary. 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY. INC, 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of 
September, 1947. 
[SEAL] ELVA G. MASLIN. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1948.) 


HOMAS TRUCK 
of Heckul 


The “General” is Thomas’ heavy 
duty Industrial Trailer . .. one 
of the leaders in the Thomas 
that includes hundreds of differ- 
ent 2 and 4-wheel trucks, trail- 
ers, casters and wheels for every 
purpose, Write for special traile 
catalog or 
general 
catalog 


Thomas Truck & Caster Co. 
4781 Mississippi River, Keokuk, lowa 


WANTED 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORSHIP 


Will pay up to $25,000 depend- 
ing on merit of product for exclu- 
sive distributorship for N.Y., N.J. 
and Pa. 


Box 2320, Business Week 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


plants, extensive additions to the rail- 
way network. It also charts a new in- 
dustrial city, Dimitrovgrad, a small- 
scale model of Russia’s Magnitogorsk. 

In the field of agriculture, the plan 
will push mechanization. 

First of all, the plan will speed up 
completion of the 1945 agrarian re- 
forms. So far, practical application of 
Bulgaria’s agricultural decrees has lagged 


well behind land reforms in mo: 
boring countries. Only 442 rect;; 
(about 1.1-million acres) wire 4. 
tributed until 1946—about 40° of 4, 
approved applications. Now Sona is ¢ 
gaged in distributing some 1.° 

ectares (about 3.7-million acr-s) 
ing 1947 alone. : 
© Cooperative Goal—Bulgaria i. one 
the few countries of Eastern F irope t| 


BERLIN LETTER 


ERLIN—The Russians are 

mighty close to losing out on 
reparations from Germany. They 
may not get to remove any of the 
nonwar plants declared surplus to 
the new level of industry planned 
for the combined U. S.-British 
zones. Because, unless the Novem- 
ber Foreign Ministers Conference 
miraculously finds a basis for agree- 
ment to unite Germany, the list of 
nonwar plants is almost certain to 
be scrapped. 

No dismantling can be expected 
before November. Failure of the 
conference would then automati- 
cally deprive the Soviets of repara- 
tions from nonwar plants. And 
western nations might well forego 
their claims in the interest of an 
all-out drive to make western Ger- 
man production contribute to the 
Marshall Plan. Removal of general- 
purpose equipment from war 
plants, however, will continue. 

Actually, the productive capacity 
made surplus to the new level of 
industry represents no great prize. 
Most installations are small. 


Age bearings provide an inter- 
esting example of the new de- 
termination to keep bizonal indus- 
trial potential intact. Under the 
Potsdam accord, bearing production 
was to be banned when Germany 
was able to import iis requirements. 
The revised level of industry plan 
did not alter this policy. But it 
strongly emphasized that Ger- 
many’s future imports of food and 
other necessities will be far above 
prewar levels, thus implying that 
any obligation to import bearings 
would eventually be pared away. 
The Anglo-American powers were 
cautious from the start about de- 
claring plants available for repara- 
tions, but the U. S. inadvertently 
ut itself on the spot in regard to 
Lsmias production. While still un- 


der the spell of Potsdam, it declared 
the Kugelfischer plant subject to 
reparations. Half the plant was 
dismantled and shipped to 
ussia. The other was earmarked 
for division among western nations, 
but with the provision that it con- 
tinue to operate temporarily. 

This reparations commitment is 
irrevocable and the remaining half 
of Kugelfischer’s machinery must 
a But the U. S. doesn’t want 

ugelfischer out completely, leaving 
Swedish-owned VKF with a mo- 
nopoly on Germany’s bearing _in- 
dustry. A solution: Remove half 
VKF’s capacity, let Kugelfischer ac- 
quire it and thus stay in business. 


ITH the die cast for full re- 

vival of western German. in- 
dustry, the nature of its future own- 
ership and control is causing con- 
cern here. Even though the U. S. 
may succeed in stalling the Brit- 
ish on socialization, German social- 
izers will continue to stress the fact 
that traditional concentrations of 
ownership are a menace to demo- 
cratic government. 

Little progress has been made in 
implementing de-cartelization law 
issued unilaterally by the U. S. and 
British several months ago. It is 
hard to tell how far the British 
want to go as long as they have so- 
cialization bees in their bonnet. 
And U. S. trust busters are anxious 
to get on with the job but aren't 
being supported very enthusiasti- 
cally either here or at home. 

If the trust busters got their own 
way in the Ruhr coalfields, they 
would start a program to: (a) create 
about 25 legal entities, which would 
constitute natural and economic 
groupings of mine properties, and 
(b) appoint trustees in whom title 
for each entity would be vested, J 
thus paving the way for eventual & 
independent ownership of each. 7 
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igh. ave, like Russia, a number of machine 
‘tid tractor stations which complement 
operative farms modeled on Russia’s 
tif olkhozes. The plan sets a 1950 goal 
cooperatives with 400,000 
ectares of land. 
du Outlay for the economic program 
| kes the biggest chunk out of the na- 
budget. Minister of Finance 
Pe MiBtefanov (picture, page 106) plans to 
___| @Bover the expense without foreign aid or 


pan. Since two-thirds of the Bulgarian 
ople pay no direct taxes at all (many 
-asants are exempted), the tax burden 
‘ill fall heavily on the minority of large 
ndholders. 

Trade Agreements—Moreover, the 
ulgarian government plans to finance 
e two-year plan in - through do- 
estic loans. And finally, Sofia’s several 
ade agreements with Western Eu- 
bpean countries have helped bring Bul- 
bria’s foreign trade back to some 60% 
f its prewar levels. 


USINESSMEN TO GERMANY 


The U.S. Army last week granted 
rmits to 26 private businessmen to 
mter the combined U.S.-British Zones 
f Germany. Their dates of arrival in 
ermany range from Oct. 1 to Nov. 10: 


Joseph Filiurin, Brookline, Mass. 
Hyman §. Rosenfeld, Brooklyn. 

Rudolph Ehrenhaus, Brooklyn. 

Charles A. Maynard—Indiana Steel Prod- 
cts, Chicago. 

Alfred D. Plamondon—Indiana 
roducts, Chicago. 

Frederick E. Brinnick, Cumberland Mills, 
le. 

Henry Kent—Kent Metal & Chemical 
‘orks, Edgewater, N. J. 

Me Henri Wiethase—B. & B. Pipe & Tool 
Long Beach, Calif. 

pam Donald E. Coyte—Hail & Cotton, Inc., 
WMouisville. 

Guillermo Goelz Enhi—H Steele, Inc., 
fexico, D. F. 

Raymond E. Schanzer—R. E. Schanzer, 
c., New Orleans. 

Theodore E, C. Bick—Bick & Co., Inc., 
eading, Pa. 

Frank Kullmer—Soule 
rancisco. 

The following are from New York City: 
Carl F. Dietrich-Syndicate Arkwright 
rading Co. 

Fremont Felix—Intl. General Elec. Co. 
Ralph Custer Gensel—Syndicate Ark- 
ight Trading Co. 

Oe John Edwart Potter—Deak & Co., Inc. 
Henry Dubois Rolph—Yale & Towne 
fg, Co. 

tye Lee Martin Schoen—Isaac A. Schoen & 


Steel 


Steel Co., San 


4 D. Sheldon—H. D. Sheldon & Co. 
ani Smith—Bulkley Dunton Paper 
A 

‘tans Albert Specht—Micromath Corp. 
Zdenek Vogel. 

Joseph Frank W. 

Karl Wolf—York we Co. 

Bernard A. Worms—Carcoca Import- 
‘port, 
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MICHAELS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


Wike. 

pat. 


Perpetuate the memory of those who 
served by engraving their names on a 
Michaels Bronze Tablet. Many standard 
designs are available—one is illustrated 
above. Or Michaels will create special 
designs to meet your requirements. Tell 
us what you need and we shall be glad 
to submit sketches and quote prices. 
Michaels Bronze Plaques for all uses 
are described fully in illustrated folder. 
Write for a copy today. 


The Michaels Art Bronze Company 
COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
230 Scott St. 


Member of the National Memorial Bronze Manufac- 
turers Association 


BELT GRINDER 


Eliminates truing, 
belancing...and continved wheel dressing 

Since the Contact Roll is behind the endless abrasive 
cutting belt, it is not subject to wear. Therefore, it 
always has a fat, smooth. preteen and 
square edge. Does not nick, round or chip. Further- 
more, its resiliency eliminates chatter . . . compensates 
for irregularities of stock. 

For different size stock, simply advance or retract 
the Regulating Whee! Assembly to or from the abrasive 
belt. It's simple. fast, true at-up in just few minutes! 

This Porter-Cable Model L-4 handles a wider range 
of operations. Takes stock 4)” to 244” in diameter, m 

from tO im 
one (Adaptable to 
SAVE MONEY! longer lengths also). 

Read what the L-4 will The L-4 is new aveilable 
Go for YOU! Write to- | ot revolutionary lew price! 
Gay for information. Any shep can afierd x! 


PORTER-CABLE MACHINE CO 
2030-10 N. Salina Street Syracus< 8. N.Y 


AMERICAS LARGEST STOCK 


NEW AND REBUILT 

MOTORS 
GENERATORS 

TRANSFORMERS 


NEW YORK 
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Regional Exchange Boost 
Sirs: 

Everyone is very much pleased with 
the excellent article “Regional Marts 
Do a Job” {BW—Sep.13’47,p84]. 

When I was in New York attending 
the Hemispheric Stock Exchange Con- 
ference, ever so many people mentioned 
the story and felt that it would do the 
regional exchanges a great deal of 
good.... 

Joun O. Mac 
DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


The Postwar Cycles 
Sirs: 

Your interesting review of “Cycles” 
[BW—Sep.6’47,p108] reminds one of 
the stage tradition of the stranded road 
company that produced Hamlet with- 
out a Hamlet. 

The Hamlet left out of “Cycles” is 
the most powerful, the most dangerous 
of all cycles, that following great wars. 
Study of such cycles since 1700 shows 
how the cycle following the War of 
the Spanish Succession, 1702-13, is 
typical of other great wars. In this 
cycle the first stage was the moral and 
religious demoralization brought by the 
strain of great wars; the second was the 
wild economic boom, called the South 
Sea Bubble in England, the Mississippi 
Bubble in France; the third was the 
inevitable crash; and the fourth, after 
some years, was the great religious re- 
vival begun by the Methodists. 

The French Revolution was the end 
result of demoralization, boom, and 
crash following the world war we think 
of as the American Revolution. 

The present world revolution, of 
which Soviet communism, Italian fas- 
cism, Spanish anarchism, German naz- 
ism, and the New Deal are open or 
camouflaged variations, is the end re- 
sult of the strain of World War I. 

The present problem for the busi- 
ness forecaster is to estimate when, 
where, and how far the strain ot World 
War II will enable the world revolu- 
tion to grip all nations worse than at 
present. Already we can see what the 
revolution is doing in Britain, eastern 
Europe, and China. 

Business forecasting is complicated 
by a factor practically unknown after 
former great wars before World War 
I, the fact that world revolution is now 
driven on by leaders of amazing tech- 
nical skill. Lenin, Hitler, Stalin, and 
Roosevelt will be ranked with Julius 
Caesar among the greatest revolution- 
ists of all time. Compared to this four, 


Behe 
the Robespierres of the French 


tion and the Paris Communists 
were rank amateurs.... 


187] Its: 


Your 
Dante: Desy ons” 
NICHOLS, N. Y. Hhe 
: jmber 
It is certainly true that war. 


great social and economic up) icayak 
The trouble is that, so far as we know. 
the consequences of World Wai: II ar 


prelimil 
he Fo 
bid und 


different both in kind and in degree ] att 
from those of previous wars. put how 

Study of what happened aftc: great put 
wars in the past is, of course, |iclpfy| now is 


in a general way. One big difficulty j 
that the further back you go in time, 
the scantier the statistics get. So jt 
becomes impossible to tell in quantits. 
tive terms exactly what did happen t 
economic phenomena. We are forced 
to rely on more general description 
and interpretations which are ai! to 
often colored by the ideological get-up 
of the historian. 
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readers. 
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Holsteins or Jerseys? © 
Sirs: Rope 

I realize that there is probably ag" 

legitimate reason for referring in the 
caption to that air cargo of cattle 
p18]. However, I think that any Ho! ij 
stein breeder who might have looked m2 Of 
at that picture [above] would hav be Dev 
probably had himself a good laugh. Toi" cpl 
an old graduate of a dairy farm, the wg 
cargo appears to be a good lookin; a ba 
herd of Jerseys, with possibly a fer iW, 
Holsteins toward the center of the pom’ ‘8 
ture in the rear stalls where the claniay™ ot 
is not quite so sharp. 
H. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Inited 
NATIONAL BARREL & DRUM ASSN., pposed 
NEWARK, N. J- 
mhat the 

e Pan American Airways insists they2*@ ent 
very valuable and very expensive 
stein-Friesians. They seemed to 
BUSINESS WEEK © Oct. 11, 
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heen changed into Jerseys by (1) the 
M@ashgun of the photographer and (2) 


engraving process. 


Alaskan Timber For Sale 
"Your article captioned “Alaska Bec- 
ons” [BW —Sep.6'47,p18], concerning 
whe government s offer to sell a pulp- 
imber tract in Tongass National Forest, 
rates: “The highest bid will get the 
preliminary award. But in any event, 
he Forest Service will not consider a 
hid under 85¢ per cu. ft.” 

| attempted on that basis to figure 
put how much money was involved in 
his purchase.. .. Now, what I want to 
‘now is—does the Forest Service expect 
pmeone to bid 85¢ per cu. ft. “for 1.5- 
Billion cu. ft. of hemlock and spruce.” 
it so, that would total up to the magnifi- 
irent sum of $1,275,000,000. Which, of 
yourse, looks like a fantastic figure. 
Grorce K. Gipson 


Sates MANAGER, 
Mosinee Paper Co., 
{ostNEE, WIs. 


You have sharper eyes than our copy- 
readers. The writer should have said 
he minimum price is 85¢ per hundred 
u. ft. 

Incidentally, the U. S. Forest Service 

has postponed the date of the sale to 
@ive bidders more time to meet the stiff 
ualification requirements. The original 
ate for qualification was Sept. 22, with 
ids to be opened Oct. 1. Now Jan. 5, 
#945, is the deadline to qualify, with 
@ids to be opened Feb. 18. 
Meantime, a second timber unit of 
Mthe same size has been advertised, this 
ne near Ketchikan. Deadline for quali- 
cation is Nov. 17, and sale will be held 
ec. 15, according to present schedules. 


Rope and Twine Picture 
ITS: 

I would like to disagree with the sta- 
istics quoted in your article “Not 
nough Fibers” {[BW—Aug.9’47,28]. 
I believe that the source of this mate- 
ial was the facts and figures quoted by 
he Office of Materials Distribution of 
he Dept. of Commerce last June before 
ommittees of both houses in Congress. 
hey were in support of an Adminis- 
ration request for extension of the Sec- 
mend War Powers Act to cover several 
aw materials, among which were abaca 
jmanila) and agave fibers and cordage. 
_An interesting sidelight. . .was that 
ne cordage and twine industry of the 
@uited States practically unanimously 
mpposed the extension of the power to 
seontrol this industry, for the reason 
Phat the use of the controls by the gov- 
agencies prohibited the manu- 
Bacturers from even attempting to pur- 
ihase raw materials and, therefore, were 

7 
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inflationary and were not obtaining as 
much raw material as the manufacturers 
felt they could do themselves. Then, 
too, you would probably agree that the 
government control is cumbersome and 
slow moving. 

The real gist of the matter is the 
amount of raw material the manufac- 
turers can buy themselves. Production 
in this country is no problem, for dur- 
ing the war period the 20-odd cordage 
producers turned out three and one-half 
times as much cordage and twine per 
year at the peak production as they did 
in 36 to ’40 average year which, let us 
say, is normal. 

From authoritative sources we have 
obtained figures on the demand the ma- 
jority of manufacturers expect for their 
production in 1947, the fiber they will 
need for that production, and, out of 
the expected world harvest of fiber, what 
they may obtain. In these tables you 
will see how far these estimates are from 
those of the government sources (figures 
in millions of pounds): 

Estim. Re- Fiber Reqd. B.W. 


uirements to Make This Estimate 
p Finished Amount of — of Fiber 


Product Products Fin. Prods. Required 
Baler twine ..... 132 114.8 140 
Binder twine .... 108 94 110 
100 95.7 125 
Wrapping twine.. 30 30 65 
Reinforced paper. 12.5 12.5 25 
Misc. paper ..... 1 1 10 
Upholstery pad- 
0 0 40 
Inventory ....... 0 0 75 
yy 384.5 349 600 


With this as the appetite of the 
cordage mills in this country, it is ex- 
pected that it can be satiated as follows 
(millions of pounds): 


1947 Available B.W. 
Production toU.S. Figures 

Abaca—Total ...... 266 235 184 

Philippine ....... 231 200 144 

Central American. 35 35 49 

Agaves—Total ..... 701 245 203 

48 46 30 
Portuguese East & 

West Africa ... 68.5 40 44 
British East Africa 280 0 _ 
Philippines ...... 25 5 _ 
Miscellaneous .... — 5 

Miscellaneous ...... 2 0 — 

969 480 387 


It thus remains the conviction of the 
cordage manufacturers that they can get 
sufficient fiber to meet the demand 
placed upon them. It certainly is too 
bad to throw out any scare headlines, 
for the situation cannot be nearly as 
serious as pictured by the government. 

E. R. Metcarr 
Rope Co., 
Auburn, N. Y. 


CONTROL 


the year\’round 


Control insects—simply, safely, sci- 
| entifically.No messy hand-spraying, 
no halfway results. The precision- 
engineered nozzle generates a scien~ 
tifically correct spray and meters 
the flow, preventing waste. Designed 
for large users, the 5-pound port- 
able container-applicator will treat 
room 20’ x 30’ x 10° 125 times. 
Lethalaire comes in three formulas: 
for géneral use, for food-handiers, 
and for greenhouses. Also available 
in a permanently installed Solencid 
System which will give you scientific | 
insect-control af the flick of a switch. 
Ask your supplier about Lethalaire, 
or mail the coupon to- | 
day for further interest- 
ing information. 


Virginia Smelting Company Bw.t0 
West Norfolk, Virginia 

Please send me more information 
about: 

The 5-lb. Portable Container-Ap- 

plicator 
(0 The Lethalaire Solenoid System 


Name 
Street 
City. 


State 
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THE TREND 


TO MEET THE FOOD CRISIS 


Over the short run, the only practical program to drag 
food prices down from the dangerous altitudes recently 
attained and at the same time meet crucial foreign relief 
needs is to reduce domestic consumption of food. The 
only practical method of carrying out such a program is 
through a combination of voluntary consumer selfdenial 
and restriction of some producer uses of foodstuffs. There 
are more diverse methods of handling the equally im- 
portant long-range food problems. We plan to deal with 
them in a subsequent issue. 

In the proposal of a reduction of food consumption, 
there is no implication that Americans generally are 
eating too well. Even in these phenomenally prosperous 
times, there remain many families which cannot afford 
enough food of the right kinds. But the nutrition experts 
tell us that almost half the population would be healthier 
if they-ate more fresh fruits and vegetables and less bread 
and butter, meat, and sugar. By so doing they would also 
reduce the demand for those food products which are in 
shortest supply, and thereby (1) bring about lower prices 
and (2) help directly to surmount Europe’s food crisis. 


@ The basic economic facts behind food prices can be set 
down in simple fashion. Food production is 40% greater 
than in the 1935-39 period. But population is 10% 
greater and food exports have more than tripled. So there 
is only about a fifth more food available for each U.S. 
consumer now. 

According to the age-old law of supply and demand, 
average food prices would still be the same as they were 
in the 1935-39 period if each person spent exactly 20% 
more for food now. But with full employment and higher 
wages people are spending more than twice as much for 
food as they did then. Because food supplies are limited, 
however, all they succeed in doing is to bid up prices. 
As a result, food prices have more than doubled. Under- 
lying the recent food price spurt was the prospect (1) 
of a reduction of less than 5% in food supplies because 
of a short com crop, and (2) no reduction and perhaps 
some increase in domestic consumer expenditures for 
food. 


© Food exports have been much less important than high 
domestic demand in boosting food prices. In the past vear 
about 8% of our food went abroad. By reducing domestic 
supplies, these exports keep food prices 12% to 15% 
above what they otherwise would be. 

Nevertheless, the U.S. will be hard put to it to meet 
foreign requirements in the coming year. Minimum Euro- 
pean needs, as estimated in the report of the European 
Conference on the Marshall Plan, total 475-million bu. 
of grains. That is 100-million less than we shipped in the 
past vear. On paper our supplies look big enough to do 
the tick. A record wheat crop lifted our wheat supplies to 


.and at the same time cut the high cost of eating at home 


1,519-million bu. on July 1. Domestic needs for food ang 
seed add up to 630-million bu., leaving a margin of $9 
million bu. for livestock feeding and export quotas, 

Because of a short corn crop, however, farmers nay ty 
to buy as much as 500-million bu. of wheat to feed live 
stock. As long as people will pay high prices for meg 
milk, butter, and eggs, farmers can afford to bid high tp 
get feed. If, at the same time, Agriculture Dept. buyers 
are trying to buy 475-million bu. of wheat for export 
prices are sure to rise. The result will be higher living i 
costs at home, a higher bill for foreign relief, and probably Fim 
a reduction in our grain exports which may mean actual 
starvation in Europe. 

Some people argue that the only way out lies in the 
restoration of price controls. In recommending the 
restoration of controls, however, they conveniently over. 
look the fact that controls were tried and found wanting 
in the first year after V-J Day. Under OPA official ceil 
ings, prices were much lower than they are now. But an 
appreciable number of foods could not be bought at 
ceiling prices; they went in the black market at prices 
which were no lower than today’s. 

A more fundamental objection to restoration of price 
controls is that no control official ever figured out how to 
persuade farmers to part with their produce at prices 
lower than those which would prevail in a free market. 
Thus an attempt to roll back food prices by restoring 
price controls could only result in a further shrinkage in 
food supplies. This would complicate unbearably both 
our domestic and our foreign-relief food problems. 


@ The only practical way to prevent starvation in Europe 


is to reduce our use of grains. Properly organized, sucha 
goal could be reached with little or no inconvenience 
the U.S. Here is what it would involve: 

(1) Requirement of greater flour extraction from wheat 
and reduction in the use of grains in distilling. This 
might save between 50-million and 100-million bu. of 
grains. It would mean that our bread again would be 
slightly gravish and that alcoholic beverages would cost § 
a little more. But these are, indeed, small sacrifices. 

(2) Enlistment of the American people in support ofa 
program to eat less of the scarcest foods. One meatless 
day a week would save enough grain to do the job. 


e Both steps are essential. It makes little sense to call for 
darker bread and less liquor if all the grain saved is fed to 
cattle to manufacture high-priced meat. Neither step 
can succeed, however, unless all the facts are laid bare in 
a fashion that will show everyone how he can help both 
hungry Europeans and himself by giving his full support 
to such a program. Any plan which does not make that 
demonstration clearly is doomed-to failure. 
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